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The Study of Greek Architecture. 


HE essential prin- 

ciple of trabeative 
architecture, is, 
as we have seen, 
stability secured 
in virtue of direct 
down-press ; and 
it has also been 
said that this is a 
principle which 
is largely relied 
On of necessiity, 
even in structures 
where arouation 
might be thought 
entitled to reign 
not only supreme 
but exclusively. 

As the Gothic 
architects pressed their favourite principle of 
construction more and more uncompromisingly, 
their works became at last, to all appearance, 
essentially organic systems of arches, superior 
and subordinate, including and included, and 
admitted no vertical member that was not in 
direct relation to a rib or a groin, no flat surface 
of any extent that was not ostentatiously de. 
clared irresponsible for support, by being either 
perforated or transparent. But even so, the ex- 
pression of repose that is indispensable for sub- 
limity and beauty, was only obtainable, like the 
material fact of ultimate stability, by making 
manifest the predominance of downward over 
oblique pressure, and display of the subjection of 
all tendency of thrust to rigorous service,—ser- 
vice with zealous alacrity no less than energy it 
may be, but service still. This regulative pre- 
dominance of direct pressure at last only failed 
to be complete,—the most satisfactory expres- 
sion of repose to be achieved, because science 
had not guided to its last condition, and the 
refinement was never reached of allowing, in con- 
struction, for the apparent deflection of vertical 
lines, by disturbing contrast with the ever pre- 
sent curves. The law of trabeative architecture 
is patent and avowed throughout every Gothic 
work in vertical pier, and shaft, and buttress, 
and their horizontal courses; for our present 
purpose it is needless to insist further on its 
abundant latent applications in decorative but 
not unimportant details and positions, where a 
seeming arch is in truth only a pierced and 
moulded lintel; it were the very pedantry of 
system to denounce such fitting concession to 
the motive that on the occasion is justly para- 
mount, as a licentious incongruity. Let this, 
too, be a secret that everybody knows, and that 
carries gracefulness by being not too consciously 
concealed. 

Therefore it is that when either the origin or 
the principles of the art of which trabzation is 
so universal an element are in question, we 
revert inevitably to those Greek, and especially 
to those Athenian examples where it appears in 
its purest,—that is, in its most absolately un- 
mingled form, of the highest refinement in study 
and design, and most elaborate workmanship,— 
we revert above all to the Parthenon. This 
building has the double—the cumulative claim 
to our attention,—that in its perfection it was 
the highest achievement of Greek architecture ; 





and now, ruined as it ia, it is that of which we 
have the most complete and satisfactory series 
of measurements. It were not easy to say what 
sacrifice of cherished possessions of antiquity,— 
recovered inscriptions or monuments mighty or 
minute, alike so constantly rather curious than 
of any serious importance, the world would not 
be justified in making, if it could purchase back 
at such a price, from one of those charred and 
crampled rolls of Herculaneum, half the authentic 
information and promise of instruction that has 
been secured for us at first hand by the timely 
survey of Mr. Penrose. 

The building is a construction of blocks of 
Pentelic* marble most accurately joined and 
fitted ; cement is entirely dispensed with, and 
all contiguous surfaces, the vertical as well as 
horizontal, are in the closest contact, having been 
ground together to the smoothness of polish. 
In some cases the eye, not to say the fine edge of 
a knife, fails to discover the joint; and to 
centuries of such contact under pressure it seems 
due that actual cohesion has taken place between 


what barbarously, and in some cases, at least, 


freely employed wherever they can be concealed, 
consequences of abnormal violence that might 


earthquakes. Otherwise the stability of the 


courses of both stylobate and entablature speak 


a suggestion of tendency of tiles to slide, to 


base. 
The joints of the stylobate and architrave, 
fine as they are, are not, nor were they intended 


imposing masses employed by the builder, and 


over joints of the top step, lock all below. The 
columns themselves have only horizontal joints, 


are variable, but variable within limits, and in 


at random. It is sufficient to refer to the 
colamns of the Madeleine and of the Bourse at 
Paris, in illustration of the ill effects of study 
neglected at this point, or study that goes 
wrong. There still remains an opportunity for 
a student to render good service at Athens, if 
there are those who still care to go thither as 


* The temptation is too pekene 
without inserting a gem 0’ Gatonemie: ag Tdi. 
cated by a friend, and deserves a a ectting. 
Richardson’s Dictionary, in vo. “ Pent,—Penthouse. 
Pentlike.” ‘‘The —- this yee x are cut oat of a a 
quarry of marble, called ble, and they were 











uered as thick as fom ge ese I saw at 
Athens,” Pibrtn's Plutarch,” Pp. Af 


students in the track’ of not unworthy pre- 
decessors, by taking accurate measurements 
of the heights of all the drams of adjacent 
undisturbed columns, A more exact deter- 
mination of a principle might be thus arrived 
at. From the materials before us in the 
example of a single column we may observe an 
avoidance of principle of any rule of sequence 
that can be readily detected by the eye; pairs 
of drums of equal height are eschewed,—indeed 
it is much if any two of equal height are to be 
found in the same column ; but the irregularity 
is tempered in several ways,—no drum is double 
the height of any other; none exceed in dimen- 
sion a lower semi-diameter, or fall below an 
upper semi-diameter of the column ; larger and 
smaller drams, but still varying in degrees of 
difference, follow on in pairs ; and in the example 
given we seem to find that out of the eleven 
drums of the total, as many as four pairs—three 
of them consecutive—have an identical joint 
height. 

The divisions of the architrave fall above the 


stones of the stylobate, as tested by Stuart some- | colamns, and are themselves covered accurately 


by superimposed triglyphs. This is “ harmony” 


between drums of a column, which has been | Of masonry in the original technical sense of the 
displaced as though it were a monolith, by a| Greeks; and when it is neglected, the most 
force that might have been expected to cause| promising design in the manner of the Greeks 
shifting of its parte. But it is the closeness of | incurs the disgrace of dishonesty and discord. The 
the vertical joints of the architrave stones that | offence is slightest, because at least not shameless 
most excites the admiration of those who are| when a central block is dressed into a voussoir 
best able to appreciate the difficulty of the feat. | with horizontal soffit, and leans either way by 

Dowels and inserted cramps run with lead are | oblique but undisguised joints, on others that 
ride saddlewise on the columns; though better 
and gave increased assurance against the worst | than this it were to sacrifice the horizontal line, 
and turn an honest arch at once. But when an 
be well apprehended in a region not unknown to| architrave stone is shown suspended by unex- 
plained construction over a void, with vertical 
structure is visibly announced as exclusively | joints that bely the most familiar of all natural 
dependent on the strength and well-propor-| laws, we have the offence of a misplacement 
tioned mass of its materials, their accurately. | architectural that may, indeed, be no worse 
worked and alternating joints and consecutive | nor more confusing than misplaced aspirates in 
covering and downpress. The utmost force of|® serious argument, but that is, at least, as 
expression is obtained by strictness at once and | damaging a solecism to whatever happiness in 
simplicity of the constructive rule. The super-| art can only co-exist with culture and refine- 
posed masses of tbe columns and the alternating | ment. 


The treatment and details of the Doric enta- 


for themselves; and the inclined roof slopes at | blature have no necessary dependence on the 
so open an angle as to suggest no requirement | Colonnade, which we have recognised as & 
for stay or counterpoise. A rise that very little | secondary amplification of the idea of a Greek 
exceeds 1 in 4 is far too slight to generate that| temple. If we revert to the simple naos of 
irritant,though unrecognised,aneasiness that will | masonry, not too wide for the span of a timber 
affect us at a steeper pitchyand is due at last to| beam, simple or compound, we find the first 
requirement of the walls to prepare them 
drop, or to drag and dislocate their attachments, | for receiving a roof, is that they should be 
The roof lies a dead weight upon its vertica]|®armounted by a course of blocks of their fall 
supports, as absolutely as the shaft of the column | breadth, and so long as to bond those below and 
presses only downwards and directly on its | distribute equally the coming superincaumbent 
pressure. This is the function of the structural 
wall-plate,—the motive of the architrave which, 
as in the Temple of Artemis Propylza, crowns 
to be, quite imperceptible;and have value,—those | the walls all round, and is emphasised by a 
of the latter especially —in their indication of the | slight projection. Whether the wall-plate be 
regarded as of timber or of stone makes no 
the simple trath of his masonry. The blocks that | difference to the argument at this stage; at the 
form steps and stylobate break joint degree | next, we come unequivocally upon timber beams 
above degree; and the columns, set accurately | laid transversely, across the naos, edgewise, for 
the sake of combining stiffaess and lightness, 
and exposing ends upon the side-walls, less wide 


and are formed of drams, of which the heights | than high. 


Pausing here, we have to remark a critical 


successions that certainly were not decided | difference in the developed aspect of the struc- 


tare, on front and flank. On flank, the course 
above the architrave consists of narrow ends of 
beams, with void intervals between them. On 
the front and back, the last beams that show 
ends at flank lie along over the architrave, and 
present a continuous surface. The flank now 
exhibits the motive of the Doric frieze, with 
alternate triglyph and metope; and on the front 
we seo the motive of the Ionic of Attica. A 
suggestion of motive may incur the irregu- 
larity that belongs to the accidental but artistic 
development works, above all things, sym- 
metrically; and the architectural requirement 
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of disciplined repetition and uniformity is suffi- 
cient to account for the ensuing separation. The 
Doric style adopted and elaborated the inter- 
rupted friez> of the flank, and carried it 

ly round the front and end. An- 
other style, the Ionic of Greece proper,—for of 
the Asia'ic variety more is to be said,—exhibits 
as exclusive a preference fur the frieze as con- 
tinnons. 

True it is that no example is preserved in 
which the triglyphs of a Doric order are or were 
the actual ends of beams spanning macs or 
peristyle ; so neither can we produce an instance 
in which the metopes were left open; but we 
have the best assurance from literatare (Eari- 
pides, Iph. T. 113) that sach was at times at least 
the oxse. The derivation of these details from 
Carpentry may stand well enough on its own 
merita, and is confirmed beyond the need by 
other examples yet to come. As the buildings 
are constructed, and in the case of a peristyle, 
marble beams much smaller than the triglyphs 
represent take a sufficient bearing above the 
frieze at the back ; thei intimation of 
the external frieze is here out of sight, to say 
nothing of its original significance having 
become but shadowy, and the enhanced height 
of the entablature at the back, is readily 
accepted as expressive of shelter by a cartain 
screening the driving rain or slant sunbeam. 

In the remarkable bed-moaidings of the Doric 
cornice, traditional descent from pure carpentry 
becomes on a little carefal consideration very 
manifest, and may farnish what has long been 
Wanting,—their true elucidation As we follow 
the sequence of simple trabeation from below 

, we find that the vertical joints of the 
triglyph aud metope should be broken by the 
strong proj~cting cornice that in its tarn would 
have its joints, wheresoever they occurred, over 
their central lines. But for the cornice itself, 
as the final course, no reciprocal cover from 
above or bond of incumbent weight remains. 
Another security bas therefore to be resorted 
to for stability and weight by combining the 
parts of the cornice among themselves, and 
this it appears to me certain was originally 
effected by framing and mortising below. The 
broad inclined tablets, therefore, set with stads 
or guttes, on the under side of the cornice, I 
regard without hesitation as representatives of 
flat plates or tongues sunk into grooves on either 
side of a joint of an original curnice of timber, 
and left projecting to cover the under side of the 
joint above the centre of atriglyph. The gutts, 
always arranged on either side of the central 
line, represent ends of the stu's or wooden pins 
that fasten-d the free portion of the plate to the 
cornice segments, and thus secared the plate, 
and contribaed, with the hold of the mortise, to 
give solidity to the frame. 

The mutales are currently explained as repre- 
senting the rafters of the primitive wooden 
entablature, but such representation is a coun- 
tersense. In no instance have they proportions 
that answer to a section of any reasonable 
rafter,—and in no case has their slope any cor- 
respondence, or the sembiance of it, to the slope 
of a roof above. The solidity of the Daric 
Cornice in itself precludes any responsibility on 
the part of members of the pro of 
the mutules, for bearing weight. The architect 
who transferred the movive from timber to 
marble constraction, regulated and multiplied 
the recurrent detail with no regard to the nam- 
ber or seats of his actual cornice joints, and set 
them usually, though not universally, over void 
metope as well as triglyph, concerned alone for 
their symmetry with the divisions of the frieze, 
and the bold accentuation they supplied for his 
unbroken horizontal line above. 

In the temple of Basse, of which the records, 
as published by Professor Cockerell, are ouly 
second in value to those of the Parthenon, the 
jointe of the cornice stones are covered by 
& course above them, on which the rafters (ake 
their bearing; and these stones have at the 

game time the fanction of the old wooden mor- 
tise. In the earlier temple at Alzina, the foot 
of the rafter stops against a stone which is let 
into the cornice stone from above, and seems to 
pr re nat “ae tenon or stad. 

itravins (iv. 3) derives the details of the 
triglyph from tablets that he assumes to 
have been nailed as protections for the ex- 
posed ends of the beams. We may with 
more plausibility interpret these sinkings and 
Chamferings «s the provident treatment of the 
end of the beam iteelf. The transverse section 
of & timber beam exposes a face of concentric 
circles, or segments of circles, of alvernate harder 


and more open grain. The spongy intervals are 
liable to more speedy decay,—moistare would 
lodge in the carved hollows, and be absorbed into 
the tubes of the wood. Vertical groovings 
broke the continuity of the retaining ledges, and 
favoured descent of the wet ; while the inoreased 
saperficies obtained would promote rapid and 
complete evaporation. The particular form of 
the grooves is easily derivable from simple 
duplication of the chamfer of the external 


The fillet of the architrave probably began, 
or at least ended,—it does not mach matter 
which,—as representative of a bead protecting 
the junction of architrave and frieze; with 
respect to the guttw tablets, it is open to be 
argued again, that they in the same way repre- 
sent small tablets covering the foot of the trig- 
lyphs, where these were supposed to be notched 
into the architrave. 

Bat the view I prefer is, that here too we have 
trace of an application of the wooden tenon, 
or key to the architrave joint below a triglypb, 
on the same prisciple as was to the 
cornice joints above them. The stone architec- 
tare thus, that carefully covered up ite own 
obligations to the metallic cramps, that were 
inserted most liberally between all contiguous 
blocks where concealment was possible, retained 
a i & testimony to the franker con- 
trivances of primitive wood construction. 

It is only at a decidedly late epoch, when 
every opportunity for ornament was too eagerly 
snatched at, that an equivalent of the matule 
was added to the already overcharged cornice of 
the Corimthian order,—iteelf an elaborately 
ornamented form of the Ionic. But the peca- 
liarities of Ionic in ite earliest and simplest form 
are traceable even still more plainly than the 
Doric to elementary arrangements of carpentry ; 
this, however, as a subject that is susceptible of 
much more exact elucidation than it bas hitherto 
received, must be reserved for separate treat- 
ment. 

It is remarkable that the historical analysis of 
the Doric order should lead us on the one hand 
80 unequivocally to timber construction, and on 
the other certainly no less so, to the archi- 
tectural precedents of a country like Egypt, 
in which timber has no part at all. We are not 
called upon to lay overmuch stress on the so- 
called Proto-Doric colamns of Beni-Hassan ; 


there is scarcely more correspondence here than profi 


is constantly dae to independent application of 
similar means to similar ends, but the agreement 
in respect of more arbitrary details of treatment 


of the Greek and Egyptian capital is much more 


significant. The agreement, again, of the pri- 
meval Doric cornice, as it is ted on 
archaic painted vases, with the Egyptian cor- 





nice,—ite accuracy of representation certified, 


moreover, by the architectural facades of gach 
tombs as that of Norchia, mast be accepted as 
conclusive for the international reaction, On) 


the vase of Ergotimus, in the Maseum of Florence, | 
we see a small Doric naos of Thetis, of which 
the entablatare is crowned less by an imitated 
than by a transeferred Egyptian cornice, and 
abandant repetitions might be cited. Bat what- 
ever the Greek borrowed, whether from an alien. 
nation or a contrasted style, he completely con- 
quered, assimilated, and remodelled with fresh 
and forcible variety. No innovation for an 
end that enhanced beauty or compassed pro- 
priety was too abrupt to startle him,—and, 
indeed he se-ms to have recognised that ouly by 
abrupt reversal of long-sanctioned custom, was 
an art sometimes to be roused from torpor and 
restored to progress. It was in this spirit that 
some innovating genius in vase-painting made 
the grand interchange between the colours of the 
figures avd the ground, and painted black ground 
to red figures, instead of black figures upon the 
original red ground. As daringly and success. 
fally did some great unnamed designer, who 
recognised the beaaty of the sweeping upright 
carve of the cornice of rainless Ezypt, bat ite 
want of congraity with a northern climate, 

everse ite position, and transform it at a stroke 
by horizontal projection into the appropriate 
and characteristic sheltering member of the 
Greek entablacure for ali time. 

The original determination of the qualitative 
elements of the Doric order and style cannot 
have been later than the sixth century B.C., and 
may not even have been so late as the commence- 
ment of the seventh: we see them defined with 
perfect distinctness, and very considerable 
beaaty, in the most archaic Sicilian stractures, 
bat their ultimate refinement by quantitative— 








that is, by proportional—adjustmenta, was only 


accomplished much later under the sky of Attica, 
Need there is not to derogate from the 

of their origin by assamptions of a primitive 
“hat.” A style of graedear may easily have 
been developed long before timber was renounced 
as a material; the oaken pillars that were pre. 
served bound with iron, and sheltered with re. 
ligious regard down to a late date, were remaing 
of no unimportant stroctares. The very extent 
to which painting was demonstrably applied to 
marble structares, is best explained, not to say 
justified, by accepting it as in itself presumptive 
evidence of tradition from a wooden exemplar, 
In the Protodoric buildings of the vases, again, 
the columns are not only provided with plinths 
in accordance with Egyptian precedent, bat have 
the slight proportions and wide intervals of 
spacing that are natural and suitable ia a wooden 
structure ; and in agreement with this the temple 
at Selinas that is prov-d to be the most ancient 
by the style of its m«topes,—first discovered by 
Messrs. Argell and Harris,—has colamaa more 
lightly proportioned aud widely spseed than any 
of the others, that are not only of later bat 
manifestly of much later dats. 








THE PRESIDENT’S BUDGET OF HOME 
AND FOREIGN NEWS. 
ROYAL INSTITYTE OF BRITISH AKCHITSCTS, 
At the opening general meeting of the Inati- 
tute, on Monday evening last, whereat, amongst 
gia Wathen the on it of Bir William 
Tite, M.P., painted by Mr. ht, B.A. was 
presented, the pre:ident, Mr. T. H. Wyatt, 
delivered an address. Omitting a few intro- 
daectory observations, we print it verbatim, as 
of ah = interest :— 
ince I had to address you at the opening 
free here year, we have lost three Fellows, 
—Mr. wiok, R.4., Sir James Pennethorne, 
aad Mr. Cnarlesworth, of Manchester ; and two 
of our honorary and corresponding members, 
viz.—Monsieur Daban, of Paris, and Signor 
Ignazio Gardella, of Genoa, have passed away. 
Uf Mr. Hardwick { can bat speak with mach 
— regard. He was my master: I spent 
‘oar years with him as a papil while he was 
engaged on the 8t. K»tharine’s Docks and the 
Goldsmiths’ Hall ; and if, at that time, the op- 
portunities for stadying the artistic part of his 
ession were hurdiy within reach of the 
architectural papi! (instead of being sown broad- 
cast before him, as they are in the present day), 
I had at least the opportunity of seeing and 
studying most abundantly the practical part of 
my profession ; and I never can feel sufficiently 
uratefal for the habits of business and of punc- 
taality which he incalcated, and for his coustant 
teaching, as to the high position our profession 
should occupy, and the necessity for an honour. 
abie and unswerving line of coudact in all who 
followed it, The architectural publications of 
the day have so well described Mr. Hardwick's 


' professional position, his works, and his ap- 


pointments, that I need only bear my testi- 
mony to their accuracy, and these words 
from one of those papers as faitafally desoribing 
his character: — “Personally, Mr. Hardwick, 


| notwithstanding severe indisposition of a very 


painfal kind, was active and energetic. He had 


now recollecting good deeds aud kiad assistance 
rendered in a very unostentatious aud hearty 
manner, of which the world suspects little. He 
was @ man who personally merited the whole 
of that very general confidence which was 
placed in him by persons of all stations ; 
his cultivated intelligenve, his high sense 
honoar, and his upright, straightforward oon- 
dact, have done not a little to reflect credit 
upon the profession to which he was proud to 
belong.” 

Gentlemen, this time last yeur, 
resist the opportunity of paying my 
praise to the way in which the late Sir James 
Pennethorne had carried out the “ 
University,” in Barlington-street. 1 ventured 
to foreshadow the houour which was subse- 
quently bestowed upoa him by his sovere'ga; 
aud I an earnest and sincere pt 
that be might live to enjoy his repose 
his Py one, wish ios eee realised | 
aod this able, kind-hearted, and unassamiog 
architect has away oe oot. 
quilly and peacefully as his life bh 
i re brow. think that this Insticate had pab- 
licly borne its testimony to his merit and his 
high charoter, by presenting to him not only 


Queen's gold medal, but a special medal “to 
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Career his works. I think I promise 
that © memoir of each of these distinguished 
architects will, ere long, be read at the Ineti- 


youth but twenty years of he entered the 
Office of Mr. Speakman, shies pientee he be- 
eame in 1862. In conjunction with that gentle- 
man he exeonted the following works :—8St. 


Oatherive’s Charch and Schools, Coliyharst ; 8t. 
Paul's Charch, Southport; the Manchester 
Shipping Offices, the Ciarendon Club, the Mans- 
field and #ow Chambers, &c, He had remark- 
able facility as a designer of Italian work 
cially ; and many of the warehouses in Man- 
» and mansions in the neighbourhood, 
attest his powers as an artist, and show a large 
amount of invention aud reficement. As a 
Gothic architect, his work, though excellent, 
was perhaps not so original. The design sub- 
mitted by Mr. Onarlesworth, with his partner, 
Mr. Speakman, took the second prize in the 
<rlimasioas Butuan of Burin ous dlearhisheay 
ur is, one of our 
and corresponding members, died at Bordeaux, 
in September, last year, when the cloud of mis- 
fortane and discomfi:ure was hanging eo densely 
over his country. Her subsequent troubles have 
ted, until lately, the removal of his 
ly to Paris, and a complimentary funeral, 
which his architectaral friends and confréres in 
that city were anxious to realize. That wish 
has been ished, apparently with every 
success, and I cannot du better than read to you 
& Very interesting letter which Professor Donald- 
son bas done me the honour, as your president, 
to address mo; it so clearly describes this iate- 
resting though melancholy ceremony :— 
“ Nice, 14th September, 1871. 


_“Mr. President,—I regret that from various 
circumstances with which I need not trouble 
you, I have been preveuted giving you the details 
of the ceremony which took place this day week 
. Paris, in connexion with the lamented death 
our Honorary and Corresponding Member, 
M. Daban, at Bordeaux, last mone and the 
anniversary of which has been observed with 
great funeral pomp, and the traasfer of his body 
to the ‘ Cimetiére da Mont Parnasse,’ near the 
Invalides. You are aware of the invitation sent 
tng Tages Daly for members of the Ineti- 
present, and, in consequence, Mr. 

George Alexander and myself arranged to go 
over, and I observed there also Mr. Phené 
— The service took place at the Church 
St. Thomas Aquinas, the monastery of which 
has for a long time been ovoupied by the fine 
museum of artillery. I was appointed to be one 
of the pall-bearers, with Messrs. César Daly, 
Dac, Leon Vaudoyer, and Baltard (Honorary 
and ing Members of our Institate), 
and other friends of the family. Mr. Alexander 
was, with great courtesy, seated in a prominent 
place amongst the general mourners. The mass 
was conducted with music, and then the cortége 
left and proceeded to the cemetery, the body on 
@ hearse, and the paii-bearera on foot, and four 
carriages with various members of the family 
and mourners. Arrived at the tomb, a short 
conclusion of the service, similar to ours, was 
read by the priest, and the coffin deposited in 
the tomb, which, however, is merely provisional, 
as it is intended to erect & more important one. 
After the priests had retired, MM. César Daly, 
Baltard, and Vaudoyer, read very appropriate 
discourses, reviewing the talents, personal cha- 
racter, and works of the deceased, now and then 
diverging into observations upon the present 
state of our art in France, which they seemed 
to consider as not satisfactory; and deploring 
the introduction of a wild caprice of style, the 
absence of a sound leading of taste, 


i 


and the prevalence of too luxurious, ill-regalated 
decoration. When these were y 
claimed permission to say a few words, convey- | plated 
ing expressions of sympathy on the part of the 
Royal Inetitnte of British Architects, and the 
desire of our members to show how sincerely 


memoir; thirty copies of which will be sent for 
distribation amongst the members of Coane, &o. 

Having to pase through Marseilles, I have, of 
course, called our venerable friend M. 
Coste (one of our hon. and corresponding mem- 
bers). te is now more than eighty-four, with 


pupil of M. Vaudoyer, who has also built the 
striking church of ‘ Notre Dame de la Garde.’ 

The Masée is backed against a rocky hill, 
which has been cut away to receive it. It con- 
sists of two wings, the one for the fice arts, the 
other for the ‘ navaral history.’ They are con- 
nected (b-ing perhaps 150 ft. apart) by a re- 
ceding circalar colonnade on the first floor, 
having a central pavilion with a statue of Mar- 
seilies, and a large basin ia front, the over- 
flowing waters of which fali down on rocks or 
steps (like those of St. Cload) to the very base, 
where there is ayarden, with beds of flowers and 
trees. I think tnis is one of the most scenic 
compositions that I know in Earope. M. 
Coste bas promised to ask M. E-péraat-Dieu 
to send us photographs of his works; for I am 
sure that the Ia-titute would be glad to elect 
him iato their body. 

I also engaged M. Coste to draw up for us 
@ paper on the Tarkish Mosque, distinguishing 
the pecaliar arrangement and parts of those at 
Constantinople (formed upon a Byzansine type) ; 
those at Cairo and Damascus purely Arabic, 
and having also their individual dispositions for 
pilgrims, &o. He seems highly detighted with 
the idea, to which he above all men is 80 cup:bie 
of doing fail justice; and I have no doubi he 
will set about it, and it wiil be a very iaterest- 
ing contribation for our Transactions. He asked 
very particalarly for his old friend and feliow- 
traveller in Egypt, Bodomi, and was glad to 
hear of his being in good health, and chat I was 
connected with him at the Soane Museum. 

I hope you will not be fatigued by my too long 
details of what has oocarred ; bat sach an inci- 
dent as the funeral of M. Daban is a rare 
occasion, the only like one being when M. 
Fontaine was buried, aud when [ also said a few 
words. I have thought that it would interest 
you and the members to know what took place. 

Believe me, dear Mr. President, 
Very faithfally yoars, 
Txos. L. DonaLpson.” 


Gentlemen, I have sought to give some 
interest to my otherwise dall record of our pro- 
ceedings, by grafting upon it, and making part 
and parcel of it, this very interesting commani- 
cation from our valaed friend and colleague. 
Independently of the clear description it gives of 
a ceremony that must always have a melan- 
choly interest, and which at this moment mast 
have a special one, as indicating a sort of 
coming to life again of our intellectual and 
accom French confrédres, it has @ peculiar 
value in my eyes, for it leads me to hope and 
believe that the umbrage which Professor 
Donaldson took at some of our proceeding+ 
during the last session has passed away ; that he 


1] now acquits me of having for a moment contem- 


a slight to him, and that we may hope for 
a revival of that pride and interest in the [nsti- 
tate which for so many years he has shown 





\withoat stint. 


Our Hon. Secretary for Foreign Corre. 
spondence, Mr. Cooterell (who, I am happy to 

fast recovering from a very severe 
iliness), will, no doutt, at no distant period, 
prepare a paper on M. Daban’s life snd 


Oeeding 
missed from his position as arcnitect to the 
Loavre, and from the superintendence of the 
on the southern fagade, which were then 
his charge ; bat the Salon Carré and some 
of the other important rooms in the Luavre were 
also works of M. Laban. 
<< + 7 * 

Gentlemen, I need hardly remind you of the 
change that took place last session in our 
secretarial offices and arrangements ; and most 
assuredly [ would say aothing that could revive 
any controversial feelings ; bat, as one who had 
to bear a large share of the ovloquy which in 
some quarters was thought to attach to this act, 
I think I may, in justice to myself, appeal to the 
members present, and ask if the lustitate has 
lost in energy aad usefaluess by the change; or 
if, individually, memoers have received less 
courtesy aad assistance from the officials of our 
society under the new réyime than they did 
ander the old ? 

I have been asked by those who take a deep 
and special interest ia the “ Architectaral Bene- 
volent Institution” to remind the members of 
our Institate of its strong claims upon their aid 
and on their generosity, not only on our mem- 
bers, bat on those of the whole profession. 
Though our numbers are now “ legion,” and 
may be counted by handreds, instead of unite, as 
ia the good old days of monupoly, | fiad there are 
oaly 256 architects subscribing to this faad, and 
out of that number ouly 150 members of this 
Iustitate. This is not a satisfactory or credit- 
able state of things, and contrasts very un- 
favourably with the action of the civ:l engineers 
in a similar work of sympathy. It is a subject 
which specially deserves the interest not only of 
this Institate, bat of every architect throughoat 
the land. We al! know the viciesitudes of a pro- 
fessional life,—the fluctuating navure of our 
practice,—the struggles which attend an unsnc- 
cessfal career, and even the misfortunes which 
sometimes await in mature age on those whose 
early prospects seemed so promisiog. There is 
probably no one in this room who cannot call to 
mind some instances of dis«ppointed hopes, 
narrowed means, and even urgeut necessity 
amougst members of our fraternity. Aad there 
are many instances we know nothing of,— 
iustances of men whose lives have been biame- 
less, but unfortunate, and who are year by year 
reduced to that most distressing form of need,— 
the meed which craves, but dares not beg 
relief, Although we number 519 Fellows 
and Associates, only 153 are subscribers to 
this professional society. Do nut let this 
reproach exist any louger. Tae president, Mr. 
Sydney Smirke, has but lately made an earnest 
appeal in favour of that society, which is in 
urgent need of fands. Its working expenses are 
redaced toa minimum. Its aunual receipts from 
8 and investment amount only to 
2351, and last year 2141. were disvarsed in 
charity; and there is bat a small balance in 
hand. It is not only architects themselves who 
seek its aid, but too frequestly their widows and 
orphans, who need a he'ping hand. The dictates 
of ordinary benevolence, no less than the claims 
of professional brotherhood, ought to scare for 
this excellent and well-adminis ered charity our 
support aod tion. If we coutd secure 
another 100 or 150 subscribers, or if some would 


would be great. Gentlemen, this is not the 
place for a charity sermon, bat [ have a strong 
presentiment that I shali not have appealed to 
oar profession in vain. 

I find, on refe-ring to the address which I had 
the honour of reading to you this time last year, 
that I indulged in cer:ain Ucopian dreams of 
anion and fusion, aod of a“ singte united and 
powerfal body.” They were at least innocent, 
and may have reminded some of you of the old 
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saying that “new brooms sweep clean.” Your 
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broom has, however, gained age and experience 
since then, and is not so hopefal of realising all 
he dreamt of; but I ventura to think that a 
useful first step towards uniformity, at any rate, 


has been realised in the “ Conference” we held | passed ‘ 
may take a leading legal journal as our authority, | j 


last session. Crude and incomplete as may have 
been many of its arrangements, we have learnt 
experience, and we have at least called forth an 
interest amongst our professional brethren in the 
United Kingdom which, if well directed, and 
guided with patience and judgment by the 
administrative body of this Institate, will most 
assuredly bring forth good fruit ere long. 
Members will remember that it was decided 
last year to renew the “ Conference” in June 
next, and that special committees were appointed 
to consider the important subjects of profes- 
sional charges, architectural competitions, and 
the employment of surveyors. The existing 
committee of the Institute on “ professional 
education,” has been requested to continue its 
labours, so as to have that matter fully discussed 
and disposed of at the Congress of 1872. The 
three special committees have had appointed 
gentlemen to act as their secretaries, 80 as not 
to interfere with the general duties of Mr. East- 
lake. From each of these gentlemen I have 
received notes, stating that one or more pre- 
liminary meetings had been held, and that a 
series of inquiries are being made; and that 
now, on the termination of what may be called 
the vacation, the committees will reassemble 
for work. I need hardly say how important 
it is that the members of the Institate should 
all co-operate ; and should forward to the several 
secretaries (whose names have already been 
made known by a circular) any suggestions or 
facts which their own experience may have 
called forth. 

The country members who accepted our in- 
Vitation took much interest in this experiment, 
and seem to have been gratified at the result, 
as is evidenced by the cordial vote of thanks 
they passed to your council for having brought 
them together. It must not be that our metro- 
politan body of architects are behind their pro- 
vincial confréres in a work from which the 
latter anticipate “so much benefit to the pro- 
fession.” 

The new “ Metropolitan Building Act” does 
not seem to have made much progress during 
the last Session. Is was read a firat time on 
the 10th of May, and printed, but no farther 
progress was made; and, if my recollection be 
correct, the Building Act promoted by the Liver- 
pool authorities was thrown out in Parliament, 
some of its clauses having been considered undaly 
stringent and uncalled for, interfering very 
tyrannically with the rights of property. 

It will, I feel sure, be gratifying to many 
present to hear that the school recently opened 
by the Royal Academy for the special study of 
architecture (and of which our member, Mr. 
Phené Spiers is the master), is making steady 
progress; and, considering that it has been but 
recently established, Mr. Spiers is satisfied with 
the result. The annual number of architectural 
students admitted during the last ten years, 
has averaged eight or nine per annum; there is 
every probability that in December next, for the 
coming session, the number will be doubled. It 
seems most desirable that the course of study 
now instituted at the Royal Academy should be 
commenced in the earliest stage of a pupilage, 
by those who have entered it as probationers 
(s knowledge of design not being necessary 

or this purpose). Mr. Spiers would thus have 
& better chance of effecting good in the student’s 
career, and of assimilating our system more 
nearly to that of the Beaux Arts in Paris. 
Mr. Spiers has lately been to Paris to study 
the operation of the system adopted at the 

“Beaux Arts,” and at “I’Ecole Centrale,” in 
that city, with a view to reporting to the 
Council of the Royal Academy on this important 
yearn From the interest now taken by 
er vores | on the subject of 

itecture, I cannot but antici satisfactory 

results. 4 

I have amused myself this autumn with 
cutting out and collating the various letters 
and articles that have appeared in the public 
papers, on the subject of the “Law Conarts,” 
om a iowa painful bewildering array of criticism 

cannot conceive, or one more likely to paralyse 
and destroy the powers and cnangy of the oe 
tect. Can there be a more painfal instance of 
the disappointing way in which our great public 
competitions are conducted ? of the unsatis- 
factory nature of the tribunal to which designs 

#0 submitted are to be subjected? or of the per- 


plexing nature of the official control now erer- 
cised over our public buildings? I need not 
now dwell on the protracted and unexpected 
nature of the actual selection. Mr. Street had 
the ordeal of legal oriticism, for if we 


“his plans and arrangements leave nothing to be 


desired.” He had “ Soylla” in the 
person of that awful and much-dreaded (idile 
(Mr. Ayrton) only to be into Charybdis, 
and engulfed by the C lor of the Exchequer 


(Mr. Lowe) ; and as though that fate were not 
enough to crush Mr. Street, he is now threatened 
with that most of all tribunals, 
“ Parliament,” a mixed jury of 658 members, of 
whom probably siz may know something of the 
matter on which they are supposed to pass judg- 
ment! And then it is that the 
“ wheel of fortane” should have one more turn, 
and a new competition be originated, to go 
through the same protracted and useless routine ! 
Gentlemen, if such a proposal should be decided 
on, which I can scarcely believe, I do trust that 
our profession will not have sunk so low, or be 
so lost to a sense of its own honour, as to 
permit any member of it to enter on such a 
competition. 

I am well aware that this is said to be a land 
of liberty, where every one (qualified or not) 
enjoys the presumptive—not to say presumptuous 
—right to express his opinion on any given 
subject, and I can therefore understand that men 
like Sir Edward Cust, Mr. Denison, Mr. Caven- 
dish Bentiock, and Mr. Alfred Seymoar, who are 
supposed to have given consideration to the 
subject of architecture, and Mr. Sydvey Smirke, 
who is known to have done so, should take an 
interest in the matter, and express themselves 
freely, ‘if not wisely. And I can even under- 
stand such professional criticism as Mr. Fergas- 
son passed on Mr. Street’s proposal to vault his 
great hall, and on his elevations, though I mach 
deplored its tone and severity. I claim the 
right personally to criticise Mr. Street’s design, 
and to express regret that the Strand front is so 
broken up into various and perhaps disjointed 
parts, so long only as I do so without personality 
or violence; but what can justify from one archi- 
tect (in speaking of the works of others of his 
own profession) such a tirade of self-sufficient 
abuse as that contained in Mr. Welby Pagia’s 
letter of the 9th of September, in speaking of 
Mr. Carrey, Mr. Scott, and Mr. Street? Where 
is the “ esprit du corps” of our profession, whea 
such flagrant violations of etiquette are tole- 
rated? Amongst the various letters that have 
been published on this vexed question, I was 
much strack with this passage in one of them :— 
“‘There are people in the world who are so well 
satisfied with themselves, and so full of their owa 
perfection, that they are constantly endeavour- 
ing to bring everybody up to their high standard, 
by offering publicly their gratuitous criticisms, 
opinions, and advice.” Strong men are to be 
feared, “and the wisdom of softening their anger 
is apparent.” It may be so, but I trast that 
Mr. Street will not waste his valuable time in so 
useless and thankless aw attempt. 

Since I addressed you in November last, the 
Albert Hall has been completed and opened, and 
has, no doubt, added to the effect and usefulness 
of the International Exhibition. There seems 
to be a difference of opinion as to its acoustic 
qualities ; but there can, I think, be none as to 
its internal effect being grand and impressiae, 
and we certainly may congratulate ourselves on 
having one of the finest music-halls in Earope. 

In London, Mr. Scott is bringing to a close 
his interesting restoration of the Chapter-house 
at Westminster, and his monster hotel at the 
St. Pancras Station; and the works under his 
charge for the Home and Colonial Offices, in 
Downing-street, are in fall vigour. 

The Post-office, in St. Martin’s-le-Grand, has 
made great progress during the summer, and 
will assuredly add materially to the convenience 
of that department, if it do not to the embel- 
lishment of the City ; bat it would be unfair to 
pass any decided criticism upon its architectural 
treatment until the building is completed and 
the scaffolding removed. This work has been 
the subject of Parliamentary and literary criti- 
cism of a severe nature, and I will only express 
the hope that no professional jealousy will be 
a to interfere with a just estimate of its 
meri 

The works at Barlington House are in in 
fall progress, after much loss of time fn by 
the failure of the original contractors. Let us 





hope for an early completion of this for, 
until the three sides now apt 





the completion of the central, or Royal 
block, cannot, I understand, be undertaken, 

These, I think, are the principal public works 
now in hand in London, excluding from my list 
some very large and impressive churches, either 
ast finished or in such as the 
charch of Ke: , by Mr. Scott ; the churches 
of St..Chad and St. Colomba, at Haggerstone, 
by Mr. Brooks; St. Jade, South Kensington, 
by Messrs. G.& H. Godwin; and St. Augustine, 
South Kensington, by Mr. Butterfield. 

Bearing in mind that all these churches are 
erected by voluntary subscriptions, and that in 
several cases their cost is very large and their 
decoration abandant, surely no charge can be 
brought against the present generation of illibe. 
rality or want of zeal in such matters. And these 
works are in one city alone; whilst in many 
parte of the United Kingdom works of a similar 
importance and cost are in (U know 
not where to get a correct list). Io Ireland, 
where it might have been supposed that recent 
Parliamentary legislation would have damped 
all church-building ardour, we find Mr. Street 
entrusted with the restoration of that glorious 
old church in Dublin (Christ Church), to be 
done at the sole cost of Mr. Roe, jun. (a 
noble twin sister to the restoration of St. Patrick’s, 
undertaken at the expense of Mr. Guinness). 
He has also to erect a church in the North of 
Ireland, for a nobleman, without reference to its 
cost. These are surely healthy sigas. 

I spoke last year of the works of restoration 
going on in our cathedrals, and I gave an aban- 
dant list. Thie year I shall only say, that there 
is no falling off in the interest excited by these 
great works. Some are making good 7 
others more leisurely, but not less surely ; 
fresh works of reparation have begun in others, 
Bat, gentlemen, I am happy to say that the 
liberality and energy of our countrymen do not 
exhaust themselves on cathedrals and churches : 
hospitals, infirmaries, and asylums, all tending 
to relieve the sufferings of our fellow creatares, 
are being built by dozens (amongst which I may 
mention the new Royal Infirmary at Edinburgh, 
by Mr. Bryce, as probably the most important), 
and town-halls and exchanges, and museums and 
galleries, are in progress in many of our large 
towns, all tending to bear witocss to the wealth 
and energy aud prosperity of our great country. 
Whilst we congratulate ourselves on such signs 
of prosperity and vitality, do not let us shut our 
eyes or close our hearts to the misfortanes and 
sufferings of other countries in matters specially 
interesting to us as architects. 

I e last year of the bitter straggle that 
was at its height between France and Ger- 
many. We could but deplore it, and hope for a 
speedy termination to such misery; but we 
could not foretell the sad grief that has fallen 
on Paris as a city: we could not foresee that 
her own sons and daughters would raise their 
hands against her glorious buildings, which 
had been respected and spared by her enemies; 
or imagine that French men, and French women, 
would be so lost to every feeling of pride and 
civilisation as to destroy wilfully, and in cold 
blood, monuments that were the glory of their 
fathers and the envy of their neighbours! But 
we may have much faith in the energy and 
elasticity of Frenchmon, if not in their jadgment 
and dignity; and ere long we shall undoubtedly 
see the restoration of these fine monuments. 
The fagade of the Tuileries is not, I hear, to 
be retained or restored in its whole length, but 
the present centre, or clock-tower, is to be con- 
nected with the two end pavilions, “by re- 
moving the immediate rains, and by substitating 
for them @ mere cartain, either a colonnade or 
a series of open arches like those of the new 
Louvre.” As a mere coup-d'wil, and irrespec- 
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her day of revival. 

ae France alone that should call forth 
our ai sympathy! The great nation across 
the Atlantic, to which we are closely allied by 
ties of blood and language—a nation 

“ Who spoke, 

The falth and morals hold which Milton hold,” 

but jast recovering from that desolating, bitter 
civil war, which would have annihilated any 
other nation with less and endarance— 


has, in her great Western territory, undergone 
such a visitation from fire as hardly ever before 
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There is, however, a vitality and resolution, so 
strangely bound up in the American character, 
that we shall assuredly see, in an incredibly 
short space of time, this city rebuilt, and the 

dings replaced, even on a grander and 
serfeot type ; for I believe there are archi- 
in America who are quite capable of 
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It is a pleasure to think that the which 
haz thus been made to the ae iy aid of 
Englishmen has been heartily met; and our 
response cannot, I believe, fail to remove pre- 
judice, and to draw closer together two great 
whose common origin and mutual 
interests should render mistrust or war im- 
possible. 

It may not be uninteresting now if we turn 
for a moment from the vanquished and the 
suffering to the triumphant and the prosperous— 
Germany, and see what progress our profession 
is making in that country, and what important 
works she hasin hand. Knowing that my brother 
(Sir Digby Wyatt) was about to have a holiday 
and make a tour in Germany and in Austria, 
and having confidence in his quick observant 
we I requested him to make some memoranda 

the important public architectural works in 
poco which he might see, so that I might 

ve them to lay before you on this occasion, 
knowing that they could not fail to interest the 
members. He has kindly done so, and I think 
will agree with me, that they give a very 
Kopefal and valaable account of the progress of 
architecture in those countries. He tells me 
that during the past year the anxieties and 
expenses connected with a state of war have 
almost entirely checked the undertaking of new 
works at Berlin; but it has seen the completion 
in that city of some structures of considerable 
interest, particularly in the technicalities of 
building. The new “ Rath-haus,” or Town-hall, 
is a structure upon which vast sums have been 
lavished, and an effort has evidently been made 
to rival the magnificence of the now destroyed 
Hétel de Ville at Paris. The general effect is 
not commensurate with the expenditure; bat 
the beauty of the oak carving, of the terra-cotta, 
of the ironwork, and of the ornamental floors 
generally, reflects the highest credit upon the 
nt condition of the building-trade in 
) What is, perhaps, most to be admired 
in the Town-hall at Berlin is the magnificence 
of the carved wainscot ceiling in the hall, where 
the magistrates hold their meetings, What is 
most to be regretted is the sombreness of many 
parts of the interior, and the vulgarity of the 
stained glass, which adds to the gloom. Although 
not so ambitious, the new Finance Ministry 
building is much more satisfactory. Its facade, 
which recalls some of the Pisan and Florentine 
buildings of the end of the fifteenth century, 
displays a great git of parts and much 
elegant detail 


} 
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he new Mint, which is an 
immense structure, somewhat resembles the 
Ministry of Finance in its style, bat is less con- 
in bringing together its leading features. 
ach regularity and almost severity of general 
style is marred by eccentricities here and there 
tending almost to caricature. There are certain 
t consoles, with figures of miners executed 
@ quasi-romantic style, which quite distract 
the attention of the observer from all the adjoin- 
ing architectural detail. They are neither 
strictly ornamental nor fanctional, and far- 
nish an illustration of the bad effect of that 
struggle to retain a sort of Medisval comicality 
which not unfrequently disfigures otherwise 
clever designs in our own country. These build- 
ings are all of brick and terra-cotta, and mani- 
fest that there is no deterioration in Berlin in 
the use of such materials since Schinkel desi, 
his original and admirable “ Bau Akademie. 
;, At Vienna the value of a year of peace shows 
teelf in the completion of many architectura)| 
works ot the highest merit. A more noble 
boulevard than that constructed upon the old 















































in good positions which is shown at Vienna ; and 


or recently completed, in this city is towards 
heaviness of form and red 
rather than to that purity and severity of style 
which characterised in so high a degree the 
great work of our honorary member, M. Duo, at 


of architecture with landscape ening is most 


line of city defences cannot be imagined. The 
magnificent “Franz Joseph” Caserne, with ite 
great exercising-ground and its town-gate oppo- 
site to its centra: mass, is certainly the most 
skilfally-designed barrack in the world: simple 
in its parta, these parte are so brought together 
and contrasted as to form a grand and effective 
composition; and it shows, in the hands of a 
truly accomplished architect, how much grandeur 
may be obtained in structures of the most utili- 
tarian kind. The new Opera-house is about the 
handsomest Renaissance building in Europe, and 
is a ee admirable in its external effect than 
well snited in ever: particu lar for its purpose. 
The “ Votive Chi 4 as a Gothic gueniain tp 
very elaborate, and beautifully executed. There 
is, however, a certain “ cast-irony” hardness in 
ita details: it is too florid, and illustrates the 
bad effects which the over-admiration the Ger- 
mans have bestowed upon the open-work spires 
of Cologne Cathedral have occasionally led to in 
that country. Asa general feature of the noble 
new street-architectare of Vienna, there may be 
remarked the frequent use of external gilding 
and polychromy, sometimes obtained by actual 
painting, and more frequently by the contrast of 
variously-coloured terra-cottas and other mate- 
rials. Many of these structures reflect the 
highest credit upon our honorary and corre- 
sponding members Ferstel, Schmidt, and Hase- 
nauer, allof Vienna. At Dresden, the founda- 
tions for the magnificent structure which our 
Honorary Contributing Fellow Professor Semper 
has designed to replace his chef-d’cuvre, which 
was, it may be remembered, destroyed by fire, 
are making slow but steady progress. 

At Brussels, the great works commenced by 
the “Belgian Improvements Company” are 
beginning to show themselves. It is singular, 
however, that in this thriving city there does 
not appear to be manifest the same anxiety on 
the part of the public to occupy the vacant land 


it is also to be regretted that the tendency shown 
by many of the great buildings now in progress, 


of ornament, 


Paris, the Palais de Justice, whick even in its 
ruin resembles a magnificent fragment of the 
best days of Imperial Rome. 

There are few towns upon the Continent which 
show more conspicuously than Leipsic the value 
of the association of art with wealth in the 
improvement of a city. There the combination 


successful; and the placing of the fine theatre 
in connexion with its elegant cafés and other 
buildings, looking over a piece of ornamental 
water, with vistas, judiciously planted, produces 
an effect of novelty no less than beauty. The 
villas of the rich merchants are not only com- 
fortable, bat frequently beautiful; and it is a 
happy circumstance to recognise the skill with 
which architects abroad succeed in this combi- 
nation. To some extent, no doubt, this result is 
obtained by the establishment of museums, in 
which the luxurious wants of the rich citizens of 
former ages were supplied by contemporary art- 
workmen. In almost every town on the Conti- 
nent such museums are now accessible to 
architects, art students, and workmen; and 
although we must rejoice in the extended deve- 
lopment of institutions such as the South 
Kensington Museum, the Crystal Palace, the 
Architectural Museum, the Meyer Institution, at 
Liverpool, and some others in this country, it is 
to be regretted that there are still many large 
centres of industry and of population, such as 


Birmingham, Leeds, Sheffield, &c., very inade- | 8' 


quately supplied with such opportunities for 


study. 
Such, gentlemen, is the budget of “ Home and 
Foreign News” which I have thought it my 


duty to lay before you. 








Co-operative Engineering Project in 
Sunderiand.—A conference of trades delegates 
has been held in Sunderland, to discuss a scheme 
for the establishment of a co-operative engineer- 
ing and ship-building factory in that port. Mr. 
Grace occupied the chair, and after some dis- 
cussion it was resolved to appoint a provisional 


committee of seven to consult a solicitor, draw | pain 


ap articles of association, and arrange for a 
public meeting. A namber of shares were taken 
in the room, 




















































FLEMISH GALLERY IN 8T. JAMES’S 
STREET. 


Aw addition has been made to the Fine Art 
Exhibitions of London by the opening of the 
large rooms in St. James’s-street, so well known 
as the former site of Crockford’s, for the display 
of a large and valuable collection of high-class 
Continental pictures, by Messrs. P. L. Everard 
& Co. Upwards of four hundred oil paintings, 
with a small number of water-colour drawings 
and sketches, fill the noble apartments of this 
building, the chief fault of which is, that as they 
were not originally intended for a gallery, the 
light is defective. In the t season, the 
November fogs are so thick as to demand the 
utmost amount of window or skylight surface, 
and even then the London atmosphere does cruel 
injustice to artists. In spite of this, however, it 
is impossible to pay a visit to this collection 
without pleasure. Even in the two or three 
days during which the rooms have been privately 
or publicly accessible, many a canvas has been 
marked with the word “sold”: the vernacular 
English being employed instead of the symbolical 


red star. 


There are, of course, exhibitions and exhi- 
bitions; and it would not be difficult to run up 


on oor fingers some couple of dozen collections 
offered to public notice under this name. But 
the St. James’s Gallery has a character of its 
own. Wedo not remember ever to have seen, 
with the exception of galleries of a rank that 
may be called national, so large an assortment of 
equally good pictures. For it must be borne in 


mind that this is not an educational establish- 
ment, ora display, like that of our Royal Academy, 
intended to aid and to foster the rising artist, 


and thus to display all the presentable pictures 
that the walls will hold. The selection is made, 
in this instance, with a commercial aim. 


The picture which, while somewhat open to 


criticism on purely technical grounds, is entitled 
in our opinion to the primacy, as at once 
realistic, highly imaginative, and suggesting 
thoughts deeper and more profound than can 
bea shadowed on any canvas, is the “Star of 


Bethlehem,” by J. F. Portaels. It is a large 


canvas, with three figures towards the left-hand 
corner, & bit of composition that would be in- 
tolerable but for the poetic sentiment awakened 


by it. The three figures are no other than 
the semi-mythical kings, Caspar, Melchior, 
and Balthasar. The lonely rolling landscape 
before them represents the Holy Land by night. 
In the far western distance tower the walls of 
Jerusalem, and the glittering porches and ter- 
races of the Temple of Herod. High in the 
heaven above, lighting the path with a golden 
clue, blazes a mighty comet. The travellers 
have seen His star in the east, and they are 
rejoicing again to behold it, as they draw nigh 
the hill country of Judea, with exceeding great 


joy. It is an admirable picture. 


The same artist has given us another, and 
very different subject, to which also,—pace the 
November light,—we are disposed to award a 
high rank. A beautifal dark-haired and dark- 
eyed woman,—a Venetian, we rather think,—is 
seated in a throne-like chair, in an attitude that 
recalls Reynolds’s favourite portrait of Mrs. 
Siddons as the tragic muse. But that muse,— 
beautiful as she is,—has always seemed to us to 
be the portrait of an actress,—a noble actress, 
it is true—but no muse. Here we have the 
very muse of Jealousy herself; an impersonation 
for which we seek elsewhere in vain ; one which, 
once seen, cannot readily be forgotten. She 
clenches her delicate left-hand in the passion of 
the moment; and the fan in her right hand, 
which hangs over her chair, though outspread, 
ives the idea of a dagger. A rich edging of 
lace calls attention to the finish of the drapery. 
The very high merit of this work is indis- 
putable. She 

Charming alike in conception, in composition, 
and in execation is No. 306, by 8. Liezenmayer, 
“The Empress Maria Theresa suckling the Infant 
of a Peasant Woman.” The poor mother faint 
almost to death, seems hardly aware of the relief 
thus administered to her child. The perfect 
modesty, true maternal tenderness, matronly 
beauty, and imperial dignity of the unwonted 
purse are such as to leave little ground for 
criticism. The delicacy of the flesh tints is such 
as to show rare taste on the part of the artist, as 
much for what he has hidden as for what be has 
inted. A court lady looks on in some amaze 
from behind tropical-looking foliage, that pro- 
duces the effect of embroidery. 

Leon Y Escosura, a Spanish artist, is, we 
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believe, a pupil of Meissonier. With much of 
the wonderfal minuteness of his master be com- 
bines high merits of hisown. His sense of, avd 
power over, colour is of a high order. Witness 
the“ Master out” (47), where a jester in a crimson 
auit is enjoying the good wine left on the table, 
geated in his lord’s chair. It is not often that 
gnch depth and breadth of colouring are blended 
with so great a command of subtle physio- 
joal experience. “Preparing for Parade” 

7) ia ® companion picture, lighted up by the 
blue scarf. In another room is (185), “The 
Spy,” @ very truthful and powerfal picture of 
military life in the sixteenth century. A sort of 
council of war, consisting of the officer in com- 
mand, a legal accuser, and a young noblemen,— 
probably the owner of the cbiteau,—sit at a 
table, Guards stavd by, and the attention of the 
whole party is earnestly fixed on the spy, who 
stands in arrest before them, evidently dis- 
guised, in his red garments, evidently lying moat 
Circumetantially, not trembling, but not alto- 

er comfortable. The contrast of the faces, 
all under theinflaenceof the same eager attention, 
is masterly. Not far from No. 47 is “The Last 
Glass,” which a trooper in felt sombrero and red 
doublet is pouring from an old Flemish jag of 
blue stoneware. ‘The eyes of this man are 
directed rather above the liquor which he seems 
to try to squeeze forth,—the only point of a 
questionabie nature in the picture. 

Let us turn from this—for we can but jot 
down two or three of the gems of a large 
eollection—to No. 17, by Jan Verhas, entitled 
“"Tis he, Mamma.” A sturdy little boy has 
just had the mistortune to overturn a jardiniére, 
containing a dwarf palm and a splendid scarlet 
lobelia-like plant, » hich lie in rains on the floor. 
The culprit has ensconced himself in a corner 
between an old corner cupboard and the wall, 
bot is pointed out by a treacherous little déla- 
tresse, with a doll in her arms, who is eagerly 
indicating the boy’s whereabouts to the approach- 
ing, but invisible parent. The pathognomy of 
the little face is tell-tale to adegree. Witha 
composition of nursery incident like this, comes 
into strong contrast the life, motion, and vigour 
of the “Timber Raft on the Rhine.” Grey, 
thick sky—almost like our own at the time 
of writing, is fiecked by storm-avoiding birds, 
while the navigators lean heavily on their oars, 
and the long train of rafts seems to drift before 
our eyes. We have then (45 and 46) “A Calm on 
the Coast of Holiand,” and “ A Moonlight View 
pear Havre,” both by H. Gaudin, that are gems 
of delicate landscape-painting. F. R. Unter- 
berger, in his “ View ot Posilippo, near Naples,” 
has’ bathed the distant cone of Vesuvius in a 
glow of such golden and purple baze as recalls 
the very dream of the climate, The cold grey 
of Any Ahem intimates that the illuminating 
gun is very near the western horizon. Peasants 
are dancing the terantella, mach as those of 
Posilippo do in the life—only the peasant-girls 
of the painter are clean, which, if less pic- 
turesque, is more agreeable than the life. 
Close by, another Italian scene, “ Demanding the 
Toll,” where a bridal procession is stopped by a 
chain of flowers drawn athwart their path, is 
instinct with life, down to the tiny shouting 
yagabonds in the extreme distance: one of 
those incomprehensible structures, half-bridge, 
half-buttrese, crosses the road, and frames t 
@@y group of the bridal party. Hard by, is a 
morning .view of Venice, by Ziem, a brilliant 

, with the Custom. house and the dome 
of the Church of Sauta Maria del Salute glitter- 
ing like silver. The unusnal pearly purity of 
the entire scene we can only explain by sup- 
posing that the painter got up early enough to 
catch such a view of Venice as is unattainable 
by those of us who keep English hours in Italy, 
8 general national mistake. 

We must close the Italian notes by adverting 
to the portraits of Mezzini and Garibaldi, each 
of whom might be thought to be the very vainest 
homen being on earth, if it were not for the 
other. Meazzini is very like; Garibaldi is over- 
idealised. The picture is better than the portrait. 
We hed all but omitted to note one of the 
finest ideal portraits on the walls—perhaps the 
finest,—“ Torquato Tasso in Prison,” by Louis 
Gallait (146). The sorrowful head of the poet is in 
shadow, but bright sunlight streams throngh the 
barred window of bis prison on his delicate and 
exquisitely drawn hands, and throws a network 
oe on & beige peah o on the floor. Behind, 

’ Carmelite monki i j 
prison fare. dress, brings in the 

Some of the paintings on the walls would 
demand more applause if they were the only 


specimens of the artist. But when we see the 
repeated and re-repeated, however 


same 60 
good however well handled, we begin to 
tire. “ Flowers of Sorrow,” by J. Emile Saintin, 


is a beautiful portrait of a fair girl in moarning, 
with a wreath of immortelles in her drooping 
hand, contrasting with her black dress. The 
delicate outline of the arms, shown through a 
thin transparent black ganze, of which we will 
not dare to attempt to give the fashionable name, 
is very charming. But when we see the same 
fair girl sitting in another picture, we feel un- 
gratefully neglectful of her charms. What can 
be said, then, of a veteran like Verboeckhoven, 
who, in his seventy-sixth year, has been travelling 
in Scotland to paint sheep, for the life-like 
delineation of which he is indeed a master, bat 
it reminds one of toujours perdrix. The fleeces 
of this artist’s sheep are positively of wool, and 


his conception of ovine life is | exhang 

We have several works by with whose 
name the visitors to the International Exhibi- 
tion of 1871 will be familiar. With much power, 
both of expression and of colouring, that artist 
lays on pigment as if it were pitch. In 
“The Page” (No. 194), in which, though there 
is almost as much spare room asin one of Mr. 
Orchardson’s pictures, there is a capital dog, a 
live cockatoo, but failure in the principal action,— 
the dog is not pulling, No. 363,“ Pages and 
Parrot,’ awkward enough in composition, is 
splendid in its contrasts of colour. 
Cabanel’s “ Solitude,” a beautiful figure of a 
girl in a wood, was at South Kensington. Bas 
a finish worthy of Terburg himself,—the very 
opposite pole to the impasto of Roybet,—is that 
of H. Van Hove. The charming figure in white 
satin in “The Visit” (112), is a pleasant 
souvenir with which to take leave of an exhibi- 
tion of great merit. 








ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


Tue first ordinary meeting of the session 
1871-72 was held on Friday evening, the 3rd of 
November, Mr. Rowland Piumbe, president, in 
the chair. Nine'een new members were elected 
and four proposed. ‘ihe reports of the various 
classes were then read, eliciting in several in- 
stances practical criticism from the body of 
members present. The general report of the 
Association, the treasurer's report showing a 
healthy finance, and the report of the class of 
design (thirty-seven members, 167 designs sub- 
mitted in all), were successively adopted; also 
that of the claes of construction (fifty-four 
members), that of the elementary class of design 
(twenty-six sketches submitted on one occasion : 
average, twelve), the report of the surveying 
class (twelve meetings in the spring, instruction 
out-doors and in-doors, twelve members), and 
that of the water-colour class (ander Mr. P. J. 
Naftel, fourteen members), were also approved. 
The librarian stated that over 1,000 entries of 
books taken out were made in the last session ; 
called attention to the “ Brown Book” of the 
Association as containing a complete 8, 
and stated that it was ewadied Ne Baer, 
library by obtaining duplicates of works mach in 
request. The “Sketch-book” has completed its 
fourth volume; a complete index up toJane, 1871, 
has been published. The undertaking is paying 
its way (138 subscribers at the present time). 
The prize offered by the committee for the best 
design for a title-page for the fourth volame has 
been adjndged to Mr. G. Vialls. The archi- 
tectural art classes held at the Architectural 
Museum have been only moderately successful ; 
arrangements have, however, been made to carry 
on the classes to, it is to be hoped, a more pros- 
perous futare: the first meeting was to be held 
at half-past six p.m.,on Tuesday, November 7th. 
The prizes for the last session were carried off by 
members of the Association ; for figore-dra 
by Mr. W. T. Hensman; the antique, Mr. H. 
Gaye; architectaral ornament, Mr. T. Hallowes. 
The president then read the usual address ap- 
pointed for this meeting,—reviewing the work of 
the past year within the Association, and in 
matters architectural generally; treating of the 
existing topics of interest and debate, and indi- 
cating bis view of the course for the immediate 
future. The conference of architecta at the 
Institute might, be said, be considered a thorough 
attempt to bring about a good general under- 
standing between all members of the profes- 
sion; apparently a considerable step in iteelf 
towards realising that common action in aid of 


which the Architectural Allience bas 8" bsisted 





tome years, loyally supported by the Associa- 
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gave an ity for, indeed 

Shorea c cxmip dt a weling tah Gaul 
confidence was thereby frequently increased, and 
the great harm avoided of the archivect and 
others regarding his work as that of artist alone: 
in matters involving any special 
difficulty, people have been known to wish “to 
employ a good practical surveyor and not an archi- 
tect,” a feeling that he would hope might here- 
after be groondiess. When the quantities were 
not accepted as the basis of the contract, 
it would be well to have two surveyors, 

to the usual custom,—the architect to 


issued by the Institnte, - considered 
int auc ea i heptane ee. 


right 
ciple of the devision of technical issues 
experts. ~edherrrean ae gepeccemad™ 


days’ investigation advisable, “in order to find 
ont she penal watery ant as of 0 Moréells afchi® 
It seemed to him desirable that young architects 
should keep strictly to the usual rates of pay- 
ment, not offering their clients a saving in pro- 
fessional bat the greater attention to 
all the detaiis of works that can be given by 
younger men. After allading to the subject of 
competitions, and the urgent need of a general 
code of regulations, a!so to the various important 
new buildings completed and carried on in 
London and the neighbourhood ; to Chicago and 
precautions against fire; to the advantages to 
the young architecte of to-day of the most 
intelligent class-journals,—he concladed the 
general topics by mentioning, that of ten passed 
candidates in the last preliminary examination, 
seven were members of the Association, and he 
that the lists of the class of Proficiency 
and that of Distinction would bear the names of 
several of their members after the next exa- 
mination. Turning to the internal work of 
the Association, the president made ns 
as to the manner in which the facilities for study 
could best be used, indicating the purpose of 
each class and its place in the general , 
taking occasion to mention a travelling stadent- 
ship for members of the Association, of which 
more would hereafter be said. Ic might be 
ly towards 
formally announced. conclusion, be 
that the session would be marked by an earnest 
prosecution by the members of studies, which, 
training their natural abilities, would, in bonour- 
able toils, make their lives usefai to others, and 


TAUNTON AND THE TRUTH. 


Tux readers of the Somerset County Herald 
will remember, as well au the readers of the 
Builder, the con that was ed when 


was one 
elongated cesspoo!,” and that us existed in 
Taunton. Patience, however, vs virte, and 
the public advocate who is conscious that he has 
spoken the trath has only to wait a little to 
see the full corroboration of all 
may have made, The above-mention 
w is in general an 
ducted organ, thus bears ont 
vanced some months since 
occasion respecting Taunton 


& 





‘ The river Tone is poisoned and poisonous by means of 
the povdenpacboaws fot 4 oy Its waters are too sluggish and 














® trowel and a bit of mortar to plaster up a rent an 
artiloryman is making wider and wider ‘with each fresh 
diseharge of shot shell. We must get rid of the foe 
haves conned ty cane Mgod our progeace in repairing the 
havoc caused by him. river must be purified if the 
people of Taunton are to enjoy the inestimable blessings 
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PROPOSED SHIP CANAL THROUGH THE 
ISTHMUS OF PANAMA, 

Sin,—I see this long-talked-of project is likely 
to be brought prominently before the public, as 
Mr. W. H. Webb, the well-known shipbuilder and 
mail contractor, of the United States, and Mr. 
Body, chairman of the Central Transit and Ship 
Canal Company of Nicaragua, arrived at Liver- 
pool on the 17th of October, with the mis- 

ion of moving the maritime Governments of 
to take part in the scientific investiga- 
for a ship canal through the American 
mus, and guaranteeing its neutrality when 


About the year 1849 or 1850 Mr. Squier was 
sent to the Isthmus by the United States 
Government. He went up the San Juan River 
to Lake Nicaragua, a distance of about ninety 
aziles, which river in its natural state he reports 
as singularly unfitted fur navigation, being en- 
oumbered by rapids, projecting rooks, and con- 
tortions of the stream. 

Lake Nicaragaa is a noble expanse of water, 
being about 110 miles long and sixty miles 
broad, weil adapted apparently, without engi- 
neering efforts, to float upon ite waters vessels of 
the largest size. Twelve miles from the 
end of Lake Nicaragua is Lake Managua, fifty 
miles from the Galf of Fonseca, upon the 

The line the United States Government held 
most in favour was from San Juan to Lake 
Nicaragua, 119 miles; acrosa the Lake and Rio 
Lajas, 56 miles; from Rio Lajas to Brita, a port 
on the Pacific, by canal, 20 miles; making a total 
of 195 miles. 

This canal was proposed to be 79 ft. broad at 
top, 17 ft. deep, end 50 ft. broad at bottom ; it 
would cost 9,000,0001, and take ten years to 
complete. 

In 1852 an Eoglish company proposed making 
@ canal between the two finest bays in the world, 
viz., Boca del Joro, on the Atlantie, to Golfe 
Daloe, on the Pacific, a distance of seventy 
miles, and an extremely healthy locality. 

Col. J. W. Adams advocates the Tehuantepec 
route, 125 miles in length, in preference to any 
of the other twenty-six routes, the Darien 
route being scarcely practicable, as it requires 
@ ship tunnel miles in length. Caledonia Bay to 
San Miguel Bay is only forty-eight miles. The 
foute through the Ohiriqui Lagoon and Rio 
David is fifty-two miles, 

Lieutenant Sallridge and companions wrote 
from Paza, interior of Darien, this year, saying 
they had discovered a practicable route from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, where the greatest eleva- 
tion did not exceed 30u ft., this route being by 
the Atrato river, an affluent of the Gulf of 
Darien, 200 miles from Aspinwall. This river 
was found to be a deep, sluggish stream. The 
“‘ divide” between this and the Juzra river 
emptying into the Galf of San Miguel on the 
Pacific Coast, was not very wide, though 50 ft. 
higher than was supposed, yet as a barrier not 
nearly so formidable as heretofore believed. The 
rivers and gulfe on either side are all favourable 
for the acoommodatian of the fleets of all nations 
purposing to pass from one ocean to the other. 


Ta 


ship canal through the Isthmus was seen to be 
almost a necessity; but further acquaintance 
with the locality revealed the continuance of 
the mountain chain of North America through 
the Isthmus into South America, which might 
not be inaptly termed the backbone of the 
American continent. This backbone has effec- 
taally prevented the intervceanic communication 
being carried out. But although a email tract 
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of country, it seems to be very imperfectly 
known, especially in the interior ; and it is pos- 
sible a gap may be discovered in the mountain 
chain, or a point where, if a ship tunnel were 
requisite at all, the distance through would be 
shortest; or if these two conditions should not 
be satisfactory, a locality might exist where the 
rock would be softer, ora line of geological frac- 
ture might be foand through the mountain 
chain. It is probable the sabject will be 
thoroughly ventilated now, but it will be neces- 
sary to explore every square mile to arrive at 
correct conclusions as to where is the best point 
to cross from one ocean to the other. 

We may assume, should an inter-oceanic 
canal be made, that the adjoining country would 
get cleared and populated; and it would be 
vexatious to find, when theinterior of the Isthmus 
became better known, that a canal might have 
been constracted by a different route, at half or 
& quarter the cost. 

n conclusion, I would suggest, should such a 
stupendous work be put in hand, it woald be 
both humane and profitable for the persons most 
interested to provide and organise the most 
perfect accommodation, upon sanitary prin- 
ciples, for the workmen employed at the canal: 
If a workman be unwell or ill, remove him at 
once to a well-appointed hospital, situated in the 
most healthy accessible spot in the locality ; or, 
what would be better, instead of one large 
hospital, several small ones, as that would allow 
jth pa of stamping out any contagious 


Whether deserving of it or not, the Panama 
Railway has the reputation among working men 
of having cost a white man’s life for every yard 
lineal of the railway, and I have heard say for 
every foot of railway. If the canal is put in 
hand, do not let it have such a reputation. 

Henry TuRNER. 








ECCLESIASTICAL DILAPIDATIONS ACT. 
SURVEYORS. 

Gloucester.—Mr. A. W. Maberly has been ap- 
pointed for the district comprised in the re- 
gistry of Gloucester; and Mr. T. 8. Pope, of 
Bristol, for the district comprised in the registry 
of Bristol. Tables of fees for architects, sar- 
veyors, registrars, and secretaries have been 
settled. 

Durham.—Mr. Robert J. Jounsen has been 
elecsed for this diocese. 








DRAINAGE AND WATERWORKS. 


Thetford.—The Corporation of Thetford having 
been requested by the authorities of the Privy 
Council to construct in their town a proper and 
efficient system of drainage and waterworks, 
have obtained the services of engineers to give 
plans and specifications for the works, showing 
the probabie cost to the town of their construc- 
tion, and the best and cheapest method of carry- 
ing themout. The first evgineerscalled in were 
Mesers. Gotts & Beasley, of Westminster, who 
made a survey of the town in the early part of 
this year, end estimated the cost at 10,0001. ; 
which estimate was subsequently reduced. Con- 
sidering their scheme too elaborate and expen- 
sive, the Corporation applied to Mr. A. W. 
Morant, C.E., to make a survey, and give esti- 
mate and plans for the construction of the 

works. Mr. Morant did so, and esti- 
mated the total cost at 7,3501. Some prominent 
members of the Corporation still being of 
opinion that it would be advisable yet to have 
the opinion of other engineers, next applied to 
Messrs. Courch & Son, Messrs. Russ & Mians, 
and Messra. Whitaker & Perrett; and the 
results have just been laid before the Local 
Government Board. The plans are elaborate, 
and the reports of Messrs, Whitaker, and 
Messrs. Rasa & Minns, give in full detail the 
cost both of the drainage and waterworks, their 
total estimate being, for the entire work, as 
follows :— Messra. Whitaker & Perrett’s estimate, 
7,4901.; Mesers. Russ & Minne’, 7.9071. That 
of Messrs. Church & Son is a trifle less than 
either of the others, being only 6,91L01. 

Portsmouth.—The local Board have resolved 
to utilise their sewage, and an offer by Mesars. 
Rass & Mmns, of London, has virtually been 

The following are the principal 
terme :—A lease of twenty-five years, the rent 
to commence on the 29th of September next. 
For the firat five years the lessees are vf 
5001. per annum; second five, 6001. ; third five, 
700l.; fourth five, 8001.; and the remaining 








period, 1,0001. The system thus proposed to be 
adopted is for irrigation, and large tracte of land 
@ tew miles from Portsmouth will be put under 
the system. It is also said that many thousands 
of acres will be now reclaimed from the sea. 

Bradford.—The town council, it is stated, has, 
in ali, spent 970,0001. in secaring a water supply 
for this tewa. 








MY FIRST NIGHT IN VENICE. 


*Twas my first night in Venice, as I leant 
= one of vos a balconies, and mark’d 
e golden twilight fade to purple night ; 
And then I watch'd the heaving ses beiow, 
And listen’d to the musical soft splash 
Of the cool waves against the marble plinth 
Of the long line of stately palaces, 
Whose portals open on thet shining street 
Star-paved at night, but glittering in the day 
/ith rich mosaic of a thousand hues), 
The liquid highway of her “Grand Canal.” 
I thought how that same tide hed ebb’d and flow’d 
Through the long course of centuries, amid 
These lovely “ stones of Venice ;” and I thought 
Of many a pageant proud, and glittermg show 
Of festive joy, whose gilded bar&s had plough’d 
The yielding wave, and left no trace behind. 


And now, before me ia the deep dark sky 

The moon shone forth in — loveliness, 
Making that dazzling pa hway im the waves, 
Whose mocking beauty bas so strange a charm ; 
And oft athwart its glittering silver track 

The sharp-beak’d gondolas sped swiftly on, 
Their sable hearse-like forms in that weird light 
Looking like phantoms ofthe old dead past, 
Bat that the hum of voices, and the ring 

Of merry laughter, and th- flash of lamps, 

Told of the joyous occupants within. 


Dark ’gainst the moon-lit sky before me rose 

The old “* Dogana’s”’ tower, and massive walls, 
Recalling aii es proud and busy days 

In Venice’ glorious story, when her 

All merchants sought from far, and to her ports 
From East and West all navies trimm d their sails, 
Eager to pour their treasures at her feet. 


And then I turn’d my eager, wondering geze 
Where two proud domes and lofty minarets 

In tranquil beauty stood, *twixt night and day, 
Steep’d in a mellow light,—the nobie church 

To ** Mary of Salvation” dedicate,— 

Pailadio’s glorious work, all fair without, 

And rich in fairest gems_of art «ithin ; 

When, lo! there seem’d to issue from its gates 
A long procession of immortal men,— 

Of painters, sculptors, architects, renown’'d, 

The masters of the grand Venetian echool, 

Who into canvas, marble, and dead stone 
Breathed their impassion’d soul, and left behind, 
In thousand forms of beauty, which still live, 

An unexhausted legacy of wealth 

To their beloved Venice, far beyond 

What commerce ever javist’d at her feet, 


These are her dowry now, and these to see 

Come travellers from strange lands, whose very names 
Were ail unheard when she was in ber pride,— 

And I rejoiced that it had been my lot, 

An bumbie pi'grim from a far-off iand, 

To gaze upon her loveliness, and say, 

“T have seen Venice!” 


Bat hereupon a smartish, shrewd-faeed man, 
With aptitade for busi im his eye, 

Woke from a nap,—stept on the balecony,— z 
Look'’d at the mooo,—sniff’d thrice, thea drily said, 
** Sir, you've been out # pretty longish time,— 
I guess you've nosed some few smells 





z. 





SCHOOLS OF ART IN VICTORIA. 


We have received from Mr. Samuel H:- 
Roberta, of Melbourne, some interesting state- 
ments as to the schools of industrial art already 
established in the colony of Victoria, and other 
results of the movement for the practical edu- 
cation of the rising workmen. These include 
the second annual report of the largest school in 
Melbourne, showing a very right appreciation of 
the importance of the work. 

The other colonies are also awakening to the 
value of technical education. The New Zealand 
Government has voted 5,0001. towards it, and 
achools have been established in Sydney and 
other parts of New South Wales. 








LIVERPOOL MAIN SEWER VENTILATION. 


THE main sewers and drains of a town should 
be so constructed and ventilated as to convey 
away all sewage as fast as it is passed into the 
sewers, and so disperse the gases of decomipo- 
sition externally unceasingly, and all house- 
drains should be ventilated outside of the house, 
so as to prevent any sewer-gas entering. 

The Cctoemtion of Liverpool has paid to 
Drs. Parkes and Sanderson the nominal sam of 
one hundred guineas for their recent report on 
the sanitary state of that town; and, at the 
town council meeting last week, passed a vote of 
thanks to the d.ctors for their able report. 
Messrs. Parkes and Sanderson, in this 
point out serious detects in the sewers of Liver- 
pool, and they recommend improvement, espe- 
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cially in main-sewer ventilation. The corpora- 
tion, we are satisfied, will pay the doctors the 
highest and most gratifying compliment by at 
once proceeding to give effect to their recom- 
mendations. The main sewers of Liverpool are 
not at present sufficiently ventilated, as we have 
long since shown. Many of them are very foul 
with deposit, but if they were entirely free from 
sediment, consisting of putrid decomposing 
matter, fall ventilation would be necessary. Drs. 
Parkes and Sanderson will have reported in 
vain, and the corporation will have paid their 
handred guineas and their compliments in vain, 
unless they improve and ventilate the main 
sewers as soon as possible. 








APPOINTMENT OF THE 
LIVERPOOL BOROUGH ENGINEER AND 
WATER ENGINEER. 


TuE special committee appointed to consider 
the applications for the above office made the 
following recommendation to the council :—“ To 
appoint Mr. George Frederick Deacon borough 
engineer, water engineer, building surveyor, and 
gas inspector, subject to the approval of the 
Home Secretary, the office to be held during the 
pleasure of the council, at a salary of 1,000I. 
per annum, upon the terms mentioned in the 
report of the general and Parliamentary com- 
mittee on the duties and terms of appointment 
of principal officers, dated 23rd August, 1867 (so 
far as the same have not been sabsequently 
varied).” In the council the recommendation 
was carried unanimously. 








NEW OPERA HOUSE, PARIS: CAPITAL 
OF COLUMN. 


In connexion with the illustrations of the 
Paris Opera House already published in this 
journal,* we publish a drawing of a capital of a 
column under the staircase. The number of the 
volutes and the acanthus-leaves is the result of 
constructive necessities, and they are wrought 
with considerable grace and liveliness. 

However much opinions may differ about the 
merits of the Paris New Opera House, there can 
be but one as to the originality of its design. 








SAXON SEPULCHRAL MONUMENT 
IN THE CHURCH AT WHITCHURCH, 
HANTS. 


Tus highly interesting monument was brought 
to light, a few years since, during excavations in 
connexion with the reparation of the church at 
Whitchurch ; and, thanks to the good taste of 
the vicar, the Rev. W. M. Dadley, it is now pre- 
served in the church, and rendered accessible. 
The same respect should be shown to all monu- 
ments of the long-departed, which have once 
found footing in sacred edifices; but, too fre- 
quently, when the direct and immediate influence 
of the dead has away, their monuments are 
neglected, and get displaced for others, in their 
turn, at some future time, to give way to the 
necessities and interests of the day. Bene- 
factors to churches and to mankind, the noble, 
the regal, the eminent in science, art, and litera- 
ture of the past, have but scanty monumental 
remains. From the days of the Romans until 
long after the Conquest, where are we to find 
inscribed monuments such as this, now for the 
first time made public? Estimate the popula- 
tion, compute the few visible evidences of their 
existence, and then the faintest notion may be 
formed of the annihilation of the sepulchral 
memorials which no sanctity of place has sufficed 
to preserve. 

‘The total height of the stone is 1 ft. 10 in.; 
width, 1 ft. 9 in. ; breadth at top, 7 in.; at base, 
se, bape 
@ recess, and remarkably like some of the 
late Roman sepulchral ‘cnumnaane in general 
is ® bust of what seemed at first, in de- 
ficient light, to be intended to represent the lady 
whose name appears; but Mr. Waller, who ac- 
companied me on a second visit, on a bright day, 
at once detected the cross upon the nimbus, 
which decides, with the Book of the Gospels in 
the left hand, that it is the Saviour, under whose 
—— the tenant of the tomb beneath rested. 
be or cieth eee with a rather elegant 





* Bee pp. 846, 847, ante; and vol, Xxviii., p. 465, 


On the sides, and carried over the top, runs 
the inscription as follows :— 


HIC CORPVS FRIOBVRGAVE REQVI 
ESCIT IN PACE... SEPVLTUM 


(Hic corpus Frithburgae requiescit in pace 
sepultum.) 


The fourth letter in the third word, a dot with 
@ circle, has been found in at least one Roman 
inscription as equivalent to the Greek th ; and 
here, no doubt, it stands for the Saxon PD, or dh. 
The AV are ligatured, the V inverted over the 
A. My friend, Mr. Thomas Wright, in a note, 
remarks,— Frid, in A. 8., means peace ; and 
the name Frithburg, Latinised in form Frith- 
burga, means the pledge of peace.” It is one of 
the common and very poetical class of names 
given by the Anglo-Saxons to females; so that 
this inscription sounds as if it were that “the 
body of the pledge-of-peace reposes in peace 
buried,”—a bit of a pun. It is an interesting 
little monument, and, as you say, an evident 
imitation of Roman. 
Ite date may be assigned to the ninth centary, 
or possibly to the earlier part of the tenth ; but 
my friend, Mr. Haigh, is inclined to place it 
earlier. 
late on the person here recorded. She was 


Whiccharch and its neighbourhood, as 


William, were possessed by wealthy and infiuen- 
tial people. 

To Mr. C. S. M. Lockhart, I am indebted for 
the friendly information which made me ac- 
quainted with this rare monument; and to 
Mr. Waller for the drawing executed in his 
peculiarly faithful style. C. Roacn Smira. 








THE CITY BANK, SYDNEY, NEW SOUTH 
WALES; AND OTHER WORKS. 


Tue City Bank in Sydney, of which we give 
& View, is now com and is an ornament to 
the locality. It has a frontage of 51 ft. to Pitt- 
street, and 167 ft. to Foxlow-street. The styleis 
Italian, with a picturesque freedom of detail. 
The Pitt-street elevation has a projecting porch 
crowned with a cornice and a balustrade to the 
principal entrance. The elevation also is sur- 
mounted by a cornice and balustrade. The 
principal facade, which is of Sydney freestone, 
is embellished with several ornate devices in 
stone carving. The banking-room is 56 ft. by 
46 ft., with a height of 21 ft. The counter, 
which consists of raised panels divided by carved 
lion-head brackets in pairs, faces the entrance 
and divides the space allotted to the public from 
that occupied by the officers, while over it are 
tbree arches extending across the room, and 
supported by groups of Corinthiancolamns. The 
ledger-k ’ desks occupy a position to the 
left of the entrance. 

The floor of the public-room is paved with 
mosaic tiles supplied by Mr. Tornaghi. The 
ceiling is panelled end embellished with mould- 
ings. Parallel with the counter, and imme- 
diately behind the tellers, are series of desks for 
the note-sorters, exchange-clerks, book-keepers, 
accountants, bill-clerks, and minor offices. Over 
this portion of the room is a central glass dome 
about 20 ft. in diameter, and rising some 10 ft. 
above the level of the ceiling. The stained glass 
of the dome is the work of Mr. Falconer. The 
manager's office is at the back of the banking- 
room, and is approached by a passage at the 
right-hand side of the counter, which also con- 
ducts to the corridor and staircase behind the 
banking-room, these being seperated from the 
latter by piers and arches. Attached to the 
manager’s office is a waiting-room. The board- 
room is situated on the upper floor immediately 
over the entrance, its dimensions being 45 ft. by 
22 ft. The strong-rooms, three in number, call 
ow — sage Their walls are all within 

e bank, and are fireproof, being stone-faced 
and vaulted with thick brick arches. The prin- 
cipal strong-room is placed on the level of the 
banking-room, and another of good size is 
situated over it on the level of the upper floor, 
perfect dryness being thus ensured. The clerks 
have accommodation in respect of lavatories, 
cloak-rooms, &c., and provision is also made for 
the residence of one of tke principal officers of 
the bank, as well as quarters for attendants. 
Fire-boses supplied by separate 2-in. pipes from 
the city mains are in readiness for instant use 
on each floor, and command every portion of the 





building. 





It is almost or quite useless to specu- | * 

evidently a lady of rank or eminence; and The 
appears 

by the great census taken by order of the first | 87" 


a large warehouse 
the Sydney Morning Herald, in O'Connell. 
street. They occapy a frontage of 63 ft., 
the depth being 101 The front of the build. 
ing is executed with steam-pressed bricks and 


pied by the dwelling-house for the storekeeper, 
and a carriage entrance, which conducts to the 
stables, mail-carts, and carriage-sheds at the 
a Within the entrance to the first floor, 
there is a 


is three stories in height, will contain on the 
nd-floor an infants’ school-room, 29 ft. 
by 23 ft., with passages on either side, lead- 
ing to the rear of the church, and to the 
large school-room at the back; and at the 
north-western corner is a room, 12 ft. by 7 ft., 


. long; the other four are 18 ft. 
The back portion of the 
large school-room, which 


ing across one end. It is estimated 
that this room will seat 400 persons comfortably. 
The front elevation will be composed of steam- 

bricks with stone dressings. The amount 
of Mesers. Gawthorne & Chapman’s contract is 
over 2,8001. st ate 

Good progress is being m wit . Mary’e 
Cathedral, and some extensive warehouses of 
ornamental character have been built, from the 
designs of Mr. Thos. Rowe. 

The new town-hall gets on apace. The exist- 
ing contract embraces all the wall masonry of 
the business and ceremonial portion of the baild- 
ing to a height externally of 56 ft., taking in 

, turrets, and other decorative features 
which surmount the parapet, er with one 
story in excess of that height. e-half of thie 
contract is completed, and has been carried out 
under the superintendence of the city archi- 
tect, Mr. F. H. Willson. The portico is struc- 
tarally completed. It is lofty and imposing, 
flanked by a colonnade. The stylobate is of 
wrought and rubbed blue-stone, imported in its 
undressed state from the Victorian quarries. 
Massive stone lintels span the openings, and 
form the framework, or , for deeply- 
recessed coffers, panelled, mo , and enriched, 
and all of solid stone, like their surroundings. 
A few steps forward, through the principal 
entrance, formed in walls of immense thickness, 
we come into the entrance-hall. This is ) 
in form, the floor vaulted beneath, and the ceiling, 
80 to speak, vaulted or groined overhead. These 
and the walls, detached columns, and other 
features, are of wrought stone. The walls of 
the entrance-hall will virtually form the stepping: 
stone from which the clock-tower will spring te 
a height of some 150 ft., hence the walls are of 
great thickness. In the centre of the vaulted 
roof, or cover, there is an octagonal i 
some 8 ft. across, iooking upward at present into 
space. This, surrounded by a stone 
flanks a gallery of communication between the 
principal corridor and the balcony over the 
entrance e or A geome’ 
stone staircase will start from hereabouts, and 
conduct to the professional offices, contractors’ 
and record rooms, &c. Three large openings in 
the vestibule to the hall will admit to a spacious 
concert-room. The contractors are Messrs. 


& M‘Lloyd. 
It will be j from what wo have said, that 


our fellow-countrymen in Sydney are 
well. They pra er over-estimate the interest 
the mother country feels in their successfub 





progress. 
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PROPOSED IMPROVEMENTS IN THE 
METROPOLIS, 


Ar the last meeting of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works a report was presented from the Works 
and General Committee recommending 
that the Board apply in the next session of 
Parliament for powers to carry out several im- 
provements, as follows :—An improvement from 
the western side of High-street, Shoreditch, to 
Old-street, at an estimated net cost of 270,0001., 
exclusive of works; an improvement from the 
eastern side of High-street, Shoreditch, adjoining 
the Great Eastern Railway, on the north, to the 
Bethnal Green-road, at the estimated net cost 
of 300,0001., including works; an improvement 
from Old-street to New Oxford-street, at an 
estimated cost of about 860,0001. ; the widening 
of -street, Shoreditch, at an estimated net 
cost of 164,0001., including works; the widening 
of the and Harrow roads, at an eati- 
mated net cost of 100,4951., exclusive of works ; 
the widening of the thoroughfare from the 
Wapping entrance of the London Docks to Little 
Tower-hill, at an estimated net cost of 162,6711., 
exclusive of works; the widening of Newington 
Batts, near the Church of St. Mary, at an esti- 
mated net cost of 8,5001. 

Mr. Rantz, in moving the adoption of the 
first recommendation, mentioned that the late 
chairman, Sir John Thwaites, had said that taxa- 
tion had reached ite limits; but since then the 
Circumstances of the Board had materially 
changed. The rating, when the late chairman 
expressed that opinion, was 54d. in the pouad ; 
but recent legislation had empowered the Board 
to raise money, and to spread the charge for these 
improvements over a number of years, so that 

terity should bear its proper share of the 
ens for the benefits it would receive. The 
rating had diminished to 4}d. in the pound, and 
in fature the assessment would be only 2}d. in 
the pound. What they had done in the past in 
the way of improvements was mainly done ia 
the City of London, as they felt that the City 
needed their attention more than the outside of 
the metropolis. The new street in the City 
would cost two millions of money, and what the 
Works Committee then desired to do was to 
effect improvements without the City. Having 
inted out the advantages that would be derived 

m these improvements, Mr. Rantz concluded 
by remarking that the Works Committee had 

great pains and attention in trying to 
arrive at a right conclusion. He moved the 
adoption of the report so far as related to the 
improvements in Shoreditch and to the Bethnal- 
green-road. 

Mr. BE. J. Thompson seconded the motion, ard 
after a long discussion it was agreed to. 

The other recommendations of the committee 
were then put seriatim and agreed to. 








THE OXYHYDRIC LIGHT. 


Tue Crystal Palace has been lighted with the 
oxhydric light already alluded to in our columns. 
In the transept two gaseliers at the foot of the 
orchestra were lighted with this light, and two 
with gas; on the stage of the theatre one of the 

candelabra was likewise lighted in this way, 

and the other with gas. The gas-lights in both 
cases looked yellow and dingy. The oxyhydrogen 
lights were soft, steady, and brilliant, eclipsing 
the gas completely. The light is said to be also 
@ commercial success, which remains to be seen. 
The oxygen, it is said, can be made at a com- 
mercial price ; indeed, actually costs in the pro- 
duction no more than 3s. per 1,000 cubic feet ; 
not that it will be sold at that price; and, more- 
over, it is admitted even by doubters, that it 
saves 50 per cent. of ordinary gas, which leaves 
an equal price for the oxygen as for the usual 
gas. The oxygen is obtained from the atmo- 
sphere. The common gas-light takes the oxygen 
it needs from the air, and the gas engineer 
spreads out the flame of the gas jet into “ bats’ 
wings” and “ fish-tails,” and other extended 
forms to enable it to seize as much oxygen as 
seem The new light gets ite oxygen pure 
of dilated. The new light, as now pro- 

duced for household purposes, is perfectly conical, 
like a candle flame, and quite as steady; ites 
coolness is such that the globe in which it burns 
may be handled with ease, and the hand held 
at 4 in. over the flame without inconvenience. 
The oxyhydric light is not new, strictly speak- 
ing; but the present modification of it is stated 
to be so, andis French. Two Russian engineers 


are the agents in England. 





in width, except for a short length of about 
80 yards between Great Trinity-lane and Cannon- 
street, where the width is only 50 ft. This por- 
tion, heretofore known as New Earl-street, and 
formed many years since as an instalment of a 
then projected thoroughfare from Blackfriars 
through a series of tubes which pass through the | Bridge to the Mansion-house, but at the time not 
fire, and thus secure its reaching the retort well | farther proceeded with, detracts from the con- 
heated. The air is allowed to flow in for about | venience and architectural effect of the new 
five minutes, during which the oxygen that it | street. 
contains is absorbed by the manganate of soda.| The frontage of the north side of Queen 
Then the air-pipe is closed, and superheated | Victoria-street has been made to range with the 
steam is turned into the retorts. The steam | frontage of New Earl-street on the same side, 
abstracts from the per-manganate the oxygen | with a view to the attainment of this object at a 
which it has absorbed from the air, and when | fature day. The western ion of the improve- 
allowed to escape into a condenser, carries with | ment, extending from Westminster Bridge to 
it this gas. In the process of condensation the| Blackfria:s, now known as the Victoria Embank- 
steam of course resumes its original form of} ment, was opened for its entire length by the 
water, and the oxygen thus liberated passes to| Prince of Wales in July, 1870, and of the re- 
the gasometer. For the purposes of illumina-| mainder (Queen Victoria-street), a length of 
tion it is necessary to combine the oxygen with | 300 yards at its eastern extremity, from Cannon- 
the ordinary gas, and this is effected by kaving| street to the Mansion-house, was opened to the 
& double set of pipes, ending in twin pipes (or | public in October, 1869; a farther portion, from 
one pipe divided into sections), in the gaseliers, | Blackfriars Bridge to St. Andrew’s-hill, a length 
which allow the two gases to mix exactly at the| of 220 yards, in January last; and a further 
point of inflammation, and prodace the bright | length of 200 yards, in continuation to Bennett’s- 
white light already described. The oxygen| hill, in May last. The portion just finished, from 
eaters by perforations surrounding the central | this point to New Earl-street, and which com- 
jet of ordinary gas. This light, it is stated, may | pletes the thoroughfare, is 330 yards in length. 
be obtained by the consumption of even less| This piecemeal opening of the street has been 
than one-half the quantity of gas now consumed. | necessitated by the delay in constructing the 
The daily papers state that besides the economy | Metropolitan District Railway, which passes 
of consumption, it is claimed for this combina- | under ite surface from St. Andrew’s-hill to New 
tion of gas that, “its combustion is so Earl-street. 
that in the process no carbonic or sulphuric 
acid is given off.” Thisis a preposterous claim. 
The more complete the combustion, the more 
thoroughly will the carbon and sulphur of 
any gaslight be converted into carbonic acid 
and sulphuric acid, which just are carbon and 
sulphur completely combust. 

The Gaieté Theatre in Paris has for some 





































































The apparatus in which the oxygen is manu- 
factured has been constructed in the basement 
of the Crystal Palace. Into two cast-iron re- 
torts, three parts fall of of soda, 
heated to a “cherry red,” by the furnace which 
surrounds them, atmospheric air is pumped 








FLOODS IN INDIA. 


Sir,—By the last Indian mail, I received a 
letter from a friend of mine in Oude; in this 
he gives some account of the extraordinary 
floods that have occurred there daring the past 
a “rainy season,” which goes to show that these 
time been lighted by means of this gas, or com-| floods, which we have heard so much about, were 
bination of gases, the brilliant effects of which,| not confined to the North-West and Panjaub 
as exhibited externally, were familiar to most/ alone, but extended throughout the province of 
loungers on the Boulevards little more than a Oude, and that North Indian railways were not 
year ago; and experiments upon a large scale! the only sufferers. My friend says :— 
are now being tried in Vienna, Brassels, and ae ‘ hevi 6 aisle Gitaiijctie 
New York, with a view to its general introduc- ie Gee Ut common oak caaeen iain, O08 te 


tion into those cities. rfect torrents,—and the distress it has caused, and the 
ives that have been lost by the falling of houses and 
drowning is very dreadful to think of. The old men, with 
white beards, stroke them, and say, they have never seen 
such floods. Hundreds of men, women, and children have 
had to stay in the streets, without food or covering at all, 


except the wet rags on them,” 


My friend then goes on to state that the 
damage done to some of the public works is 
very Many of the bridges un the “ Packa” 
road from Lucknow to Fyzabad are entirely 
washed away (some of these bridges being large 
ones built upon wells sunk 40 ft.), and so great 
is the damage done to this road that all com- 
munication between the two places is cut off. 

He goes on to state that the works of the 
Oade and Robilkund Railway have suffered 
heavily; that in places the works have been 
entirely washed away ; and that probably there 
is as much work to do on some sections as when 
they commenced the works three years ago. 
Tnese disasters probably account for the slight 
fall in the shares of this company. 








THE MEDWAY GAULT BRICK AND 
CEMENT COMPANY. 


Tue Medway Gault clay fields, on the banks 
of the Medway, in the parishes of Barham and 
Aylesford, containing about 57 acres of deep 
beds and thick strata of blue Gault brick clay, 
from which are manufactured the well-known 
Barham Wirecut Gault bricks, and which is spe- 
cially adapted for the manufacture of Portland 
cement, are well known. These Gault bricks 
were largely used in the construction of the 
high-level sewer, the Thames Embankment, 8t. 
Thomas’s Hospital, and many other important 
works. Oar advertising colamns show that a 
company is being formed to manufacture these 
bricks, taking to works and extensive plant that 
already exist ; also to produce Portland cement 
in large quantities. We happen to know that 
some very honourable people are connected with 
the undertaking, and we feel perfectly safe in 
commending it to the attention of our readers. 


C. Namrass, 








REOPENING OF ST. GEORGE'S, 
HANOVER SQUARE. 


Tuis celebrated metropolitan church has been 
re-opened for divine service, afver having under- 
gone extensive alterations and repairs. The 
interior stood in great need of an nage - 
for that purpose advantage was taken o 
season it Ba families are usually absent from 
town. Mr. Benjamin Ferrey was employed as 
architect, and the contractor for the works was 
Mr. B. B. Sapwell. The sum which the com- 
mittee had decided on spending was about 
1,2001.; bat having once entered upon the 
task, the churchwardens found that sum insuffi- 
cient, and the entire cost was about 2,000. The 
height of the pews has been much reduced. The 
pew doors have been still farther reduced, 
consisting now of only the lower panel, sur- 
mounted by suitable carved scrolls. At the 
game time the old canopy over the pulpit 
has been removed, and the reading desk cut 
down to more moderate dimensions. The effect 
is enhanced by enlargement of the lower 
windows, so as to admit more light to the body 
of the charch, and dispel some of its superfluous 
gloom and dinginess without introdacing any- 





OPENING OF QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 
CITY. 


Tue new street connecting the Thames Em- 
bankment, on the northern side, by a broad 
thoroughfare from Blackfriars Bridge to the 
Mansion-house, with the heart of the City, was 
opened on Saturday last. The new street, as 
most of our readers are aware, has been con- 
structed by the Metropolitan Board of Works. 
It completes an improvement, portions of which 
have been previously opened in sections during 
the last three years. The entire improvement 
extends from the Houses of Parliament to the 
Mansion-house, and connects by a commodious 
thoroughfare the two centres of legislation and 
commerce. Its western portion, formed on the 
land reclaimed by the Embankment of the 
Chames, extends from Westminster Bridge to 
Blackfriars Bridge, a distance of 14 mile, the 
roadway for the entire distance being 100 ft. in 
width. The eastern portion, which is that 
named Queen Victoria-street, extends from 
Blackfriars Bridge to the Mansion-house, and is 
about two-thirds of a mile in length, and 70 ft. 
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the fluted colamns on either side, have 
retouched with gold. The picture of “‘ The 
Supper,” and the stained glass windows 
have also received some attention. The 
at the opposite end of the charch, and the 
in front of the gallery beneath, have 
@ little fresh giiding and painting. The 
of the gallery has been covered with 
vet, and the entire body, bat not the 
, of the charch has been furnished 
new crimson cushions. The panels of the 
in the cleaning have been found to be 
inlaid, and are now fully exposed to view. 
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IRON SHIPS. 


S1z,—I was recently shown over the works of 
an iron cask and can manofactarer. I was most 
interested in the atmospheric test that each can 
and cask, when submerged, underwent. If 
bubbles arose it was rejected. I was informed 
that power, sufficient to burst open the weakest 
plate, could be applied, or to detect faulty weld- 
ing, riveting, &c. Sir, could not this principle 
and power be adopted to test iron ships previously 
to every voyage, even when loaded. I am 
acquainted with their behaviour at sea, and 
have examined fore and aft some of our largest 
iron craft. I see no obstacle to the above being 
used to guard them from disasters arising from 
undetected oxydized plates: it may save some 
from the fate of the old Megera. RB. F. 








THE BIRMINGHAM SEWAGE QUESTION. 


Arter four cays’ debate, the town council of 
Birmingham has decided between the com- 
petitive schemes for the di of the sewage 
of the boreugh. The plan of the Pablic Works 
Committee was to utilise the sewage on an irri- 
gation farm. The Sewage Inquiry Committee 

an alternative plan. The council re- 
jected the former plan, and adopted that of the 
Sewage Inquiry Committee, by a majority of 
33 to 23 against the advocates of sewage farm- 
ing, and in favour of the Inquiry Committee. 


are 13 ft. wide, are of cast iron, with four cast- 


-| iron colamas, 9 ft. high, with dwarf pillars and 


lamps on the two centre ones. There are also 
two side-gates, for foot-passengers, the larger 
ates being, of course, reserved for cattle traffic. 
ater-mains, with branch supplies and taps, 
are provided for watering the closets, and are 
ready for connexion with the waterworks now in 
as well as the necessary outlet for 
drainage inte the sewers. The markets are in 
the form of an irregular square. The contractors 
are Meesrs..Goodman & Barmore, builders; and 
the amouat of the contract, 1,8951. The whole 
stands on about 2 acres of land. 











INTERNATIONAL COMMUNICATION : 
CONCRETE. 


Siz,—We have now jast completed five first- 
class houses, five stories high, bailt entirely of 
Portland cement conorete ; the roofs of outer 
offices, area and front door steps, baloony land- 
ings, paving, and the water-tanks now contain- 
ing between 600 and 700 gallons of water, we 
have successfully cast of that material, in the 
roofs 2} in. in thickness and the shape of the 
carb. 

As I have now had considerable experience in 
the use of concrete, I can testify as to the value 
of that material for building purposes, and con- 
sider it well adapted (both as regards cost and 
strength) for constructing a tube or tunel under 
the Channel. 

The plan I propose is to make the tunnel to 
ascend towards mid-channel, and the approaches 
at either end to be of sufficient grade to give 
“~~ to carry the train well past the half. 

n carrying out this construction, I should 
build in 10 fc. or 12 ft. lengths, and lay down in 
the centre of roadway one or more iron pneumatic 
tubes, which could be used as drains until the 
tunnel was completed ; iron bolts for securing 
the metals could also be bedded in at the same 
time. 

My plan of shield and centreing is simple, and 
expressly adapted for using concrete ; the work- 
men being inside instead of outside of centre, 
would enable me to drive a tunnel with safety 
either through clay or sand. 

The rolling stock for this railway might be of 
a lighter description, wider metals used, and 





The leading features of the scheme adopted, as 
our readers may recollect, are the interception | 
from the sewage of excrementitious and noxious 
chemical matter, and its purification by filtra- 
tion ; the gradual abulition of middens and the 
substitution of a new privy system; the imposi- 
tion of a rate on occupiers in respect of water- | 


H 
} 


wheels so constructed that rabber tires could 
be iotrodaced with advantage. 

A stauonary engine at either end of tunnel 
would be sufficient to pump in air, work the 
pneumatic tube, and pump out the water if 


necessary. 
| To give the details of this plan, with proposed 


closets connected with the sewers; and the Sidings and method of bringing the train up the 


experimental adoption of the Rochdale and 
Manchester systems. 








THE NEW MaRKETS AT 
KIDDERMINSTER. 


THE new cattle and vegetable markets, con- 
structed from the plans of Mr. J. H. Moore, the 
borough surveyor, have been opened without 
any Civic ceremonial. These markets have been 
erected at the public expense, under the autho- 
rity of the local Board of Health. The situation 
is central, and forms a nucleus to the leading 
thoroughfares of the town. The main entrance 
is from the Worcester turnpike-road, on the east. 
On the north the markets are bounded by 
Cald wald-row, and on the south by a new street, 
a8 yet onnamed. The northern side of the 
markets is enclosed with a dwarf wall and 
palisades, and the south by a wall. In the 
cattle-market there are pens for 1 400 sheep and 
260 pigs, together with standings for 95 cows 


incline at each end of the tunnel (without 
stopping to attach an engine, would occupy too 
much of your space; bat should the f. i 

suggestions be worth consideration, I shall be 
happy to supply drawings of the shield and 
centreing, aud further explain my mode of 
operation. R. H. 








THE ASPHALTE PAVEMENTS IN 
THE CITY. 


A riport to the Streets Committee of the 
City Sewers Commission upon granite and 
asphalte pavements by Mr. Haywood, C.E., engi- 
neer and surveyor to the Commission, has been 
printed and issued. 

The general conclusions of this report are as 
follows :— 

Firetly.—That asphalte carriage-way pave- 
mente afford much convenience aud comfort to 
the traffic, and to the inhabitants of the streets 
in which they are laid, and that they lessen the 
labour of borses and the wear of i 





(exclusive of covered shed to hold 15) ana 80 
horses. The vegetuble-market is capable of 
containing 250 carte, with horses, allowing « 
superficial space for each horse and cart of 14 
square yards, and there are 18 brick-buiit and 
slate-covered sheds, paved with bricks, for the 
storage of fruit and vegetables. There is also 
stabling for a large number of horses, including 
stalls, loose boxes, harness-rooms, &c., together 
with large cart-stores, for the use of the horses 
and carte used in the cleansing of the streets. 
The entrance-lodge and gates are in the Eliza- 
bethan style, having a frontage of 60 ft. to the 
Worcester turnpike-road. The house contains a 
4welling for the supermtendent, and offices for 
Market and weighing-machine tolls, The ma- 


carriages. 
Secondly.—That with great cleanliness and 
reasonable care during frost, asphalte pave- 
mente are, for the general traffic, as safe as 
granite; but that shortly after slight rain, and 


these periods of slipperiness is but short. 

Thirdly.—That great cleanliness is essential 
to them; that they can be kept cleaner than 
any other class of pavement; that the cost of 
doing so is not much more than that of clean- 
ing other streets ; and that, with proper cleanli- 
hess, street-watering ie unnecessary. 

Fourthly —That an a*phaite surface can be 





laid and repaired as quickly as granite, but 








tenance will be more expensive in streets of 
large traffic, and will vary according to 
character of the road 


Ninthly. — That asphaite is adapted to all 
streets having suitable gradients, 
those in which special or exceptional or 
business is carried on, and where it may be 
difficalt to maintain a high state of cleanliness, 
To avoid misapprehension, Mr. Haywood states 
thet he has referred mainly to the compressed 
alphalte of the Val de Travers. 
conclusions are, therefore, only strictly ap- 
plicable to that material, and but partially to the 
liquid asphaltes of the same company, and to 
those of the Limmer Company and Mr. Barnett. 
The report also applies exclusively to carriage- 


way pavement. 

This report, which contains the opinions of 
the of the General Omnibus Company, 
and others who ought to know, appears to 
the question of the relative satety of asphalte 


as the fall horses. It 
oe stated ——— whole, fewer horses 
it than on the granite pavements; 


the remedy i either b i 
ultechatan iy aan aldpeae tains 
damp. 








OPENING OF THE 
MIDLAND RAILWAY COMPANY’S COAL 
DEPOT AT WALWORTH. 


One of the largest coal depéd:s in the metro- 
polis was last week opened for business. This 
stracture, which bas been erected by the Midland 
Company alongside the Loudon, Chatham, and 
Dover line, near the Elephant and Cuastie, Wal- 
worth, for their coal traffic from Derbyshire, 
i i Nottinghamshire, aad other 
counties, is 460 ft. jong aud 92 ft. wide, in addi- 
tion to a large space occupied by its janction 
with the main line of the Cnatham aod Dover 
Company, and covers an area of more ‘han one 
acre in extent. It is built on 200 strong wooden 
piles, which have been suok into the ground to6 


depth of 25 ft. below the surface; the eastern 
margin, ide of which the coal will be 
delivered, being supported by twelve iron 


columns, upon which a strong iron girder raas 
the entire length of the floor level above. Two 
oy gh ar a ag Ei gen ag Ft mye 
of the depét run parallel wi 
Chatham and Dover line, connected with which 
there are twenty-three longitudiual lines extend. 
ing across the entire area of the depdt. _ About 
midway of the siding immediately adjoining the 
Chatham and Dover line, there is a large cara- 
table, supported from beneath, in addition to the 
pits aleentiy semet, by 6 stenniar mass of solid 
brickwork filled in with concrete, the foundation 
of which is 15 ft. deep. From this tarn-table 
the ooal-trucks are on to the cross OF 
longitudinal lines, and to the shoots beneath, by 
@ steam traverser permanently placed upon the 
depot. The shoots, which are forty-six ia 
namber, in twenty-three bays, containing two in 
each bay, are sufficiently large to bold about 
seven tons of coal each, the average oon 

® coal-track. Spacious as is the depdt just 


opened, the intention of the company is to exit 

it still farther northwards to abvut tovthiew 
of ite present length, when it will ocoupy ® 
area of nearly two sores in extent. This 
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extension will be at once proceeded with on the 
getting possession of the land. 


company 
The cost of the works (exclusive of the land), | i 


which have been executed by Mr. George Wail 
contractor, of Kentish Tomes 30,0001, : 








COMPETITION, 


School Buildings, Worcester.—It is announced 
by advertisement that the time allowed to 
architects to send in plaos for the erection of 
school-buildings in Worcester is extended from 

30th to December 31st, 1871, 





CONSTANT WATER SUPPLY. 

§12,—The pin-hole system is objectionable, as 
it necessitates storage, or waste of time to the 
Consumer in obtaining it from the pipes. I have 

iven this matter my consideration, and have 

vented an apparatus whereby waste is pre- 
vented,—that is, any quantity of water can be 
ebtained by the consumer, without delay and 
without stint; but directly the water is wasted 
the sapply is cut off, and obtainable again by 
means of a lever. This apparatus cannot be 
with by the consumer, and, as I now 

have it fitced up, forms a trough. 

You, no doubt, know that this city, Exeter, 
is beautifully watered, yet the water question 
has been discussed here for some time, our local 
Board demauding a constant supply from the 
water company. We have most excellent water ; 
bat there is no doubt that is becomes foul by 
storage in cisterus. This should be altered ; 
but how, and in what way? Water pumped, 
stored, and filtered by a company makes it be- 
come a manafactured article; therefore a fair 
price must be expected for the quantity sup- 

lied : on che other hand, water is necessary to 
man alive. It is not a luxury, but a neces- 
sity, and must be obtained pure for life and 
health. Then, what is to be done? Giveevery 
one as mach pure water as he requires, but 
' prevent wasting. It is no use saying a man 
consumes so much water a day. You may ae 
well say every man drinks so much beer a day. 
It may average so mach. There is the folly of 
allowancing each man so much water. One has 
more than he requires, and another has not 
enough. Every person does not consume slike ; 
then, why measure alike? Some persons are 
very clean, and require water for bathing, 
washing, &c. Those persons are generally pro- 
vident. Others scarcely touch it, for water does 
not suit their palate; and as for washing them- 
selves, that is rarely done. Oonsidering all 
points, it is clear the only protection a water 
company should have is against waste. The 
supply should be plentiful, for which no one 
should begrudge payment. P, 











THE SEWAGE FARM AT MERTHYR 
TYDVIL. 


Tux system of purification adopted on the land 
below Troe*yrhiw is not the usual irrigation, 
but a scheme devised by Mr. J. Bailey Denton, 
the engineer appointed by the Conrt of Chancery, 
which he calis intermittent downward filtration. 
Twenty acres of land have been parcelled out 
into four pavels of equal areas. The whole 
has been drained to a depth varying from 

4 ft. to 7 ft., the drains serving the double pur- 
of collecting and carrying off the subsoil 
water and the sewage-water. The surface of 
each parcel has been carefully prepared for the 
equable distmbotion of liquids, The sewage, 
after being turned on to the land, is left to find 
its way, by percolation or filtration, to the drains 
beneath, the theory being that in its passage 
through such a depth of soil, by the time it 
@rops into the drains it has become thoroughly 
rified, all ite offensive solids being left 
hind, and the noxious elements held in solu- 
tion being decomposed and absorbed by the 
Geodoriving power of the soil, of which the 
e is thus made the incessant fertilizer. 
There is said to be an entire absence of odour 
in walkivg round the beds on the farm. The crops 
now growing,—turnips, mangolds, . 
savoys, Brursels sprouts, brocoli, and winter 
greens are described by visitors as being really 
of magvificent growth. Many of those present 
tasted the water after filtration throogh the 
soil: it hes a strong chalybeate flavour, and 


Dr. Paal, who has already analysed it, says in 
effect that it would be @ boon to the Londoners 


THE SOUTHBOROUGH SURVEYORSHIP, 
THE Local Board of Southborough being in want 

of a surveyor, the chairman, et a recent meet- 

ing stated that there were no written appli 


efficient. 

offer be accepted, su 
notice,—Mr. Skinner remarking that he did not 
like hotdipg op his hand for 201. a year additional 


expense to the ratepayers. 








THEATRICAL. 

At the Haymarket “ The Rivals,”—always put 
up here when a break occurs or a new piece has 
to be waited for,—drew good houses, i 
that there is still an audience for our old com-dies 
when decently presented. The Bob Acres of Mr. 
Baekstone is a p:ece of acting of which we shall 
tell our grandonildren by and by. Mr. Chippen- 


dale’s Sir Anthony is also s thoroughly artistic | puud 


ance, and Mrs. Chippendale is a very 
good Mrs. Malayrop. Since then,“ She Stoops 
to Conquer” has been going very weil, though 
only moderately well played. The lessee still 
remains the Tony of our time, notwithstanding 
the very clever personation given by Mr. Brough 
at the St. James’s some time ago, and carries 
the house with him vuproariously. Miss 
Robertson’s Miss Hardcastle is an agreeable 
performanee, but wants light and shade. 

Drury Lane. — Why does Mr. Phelps, in 
- ” continue to exclaim night after 
night “In the name of He that made as all” ? 
He must surely know better. Mr. William 
Farren, too, in the part he plays eo admirably 
well in “ Apple Blossoms,” at the Vaudeville 
Theatre, says, “That was me.” He would not 
say it off the stage; it is probably written for 
him, aud eo he saysit. The use of “me” for 
“3° end “he” “him,” disfigures nearly 
every piece that is produced. 

St. James’s Theatre.—Thbe alterations here to 
fit it for the French plays, have been carried ont 
ander the direction of Mr. Walter Emden. The 
dress-circle has been transformed into private 
boxes, tastefully decora'ed. 








BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 


Tue twenty-fourth annoal dinner in aid of the 
fands of this Inetitation took piace on Thursday 
evening, the 2nd inst., at Wailw’s Kooms, King- 
street, St. James’s. Mr. George Plucknett, of 
the firm of Cubitt & Co., and trearurer to the 
Institution, presided, in the unavoidable absence 
of the President, Mr. Joseph Taylor, of the firm 
of Messrs. George Smith & Co., and there was 
large attendance of the members and represen- 
tatives of most of the building firms in and 
around London, the guests numbering about 200. 
The usual loyal and patriotic toxste having been 


duly bonoured, Captain Bird, of the Victoria Rifles, | ' 


responding to that of “The Army, Navy, and 
Volunteers,” with which his name was coupled ;— 
the Chairman, in proposing the toast of the 
evening, “ The Builders’ Benevolent Institution,” 


urged the company present to subscribe to the 
funds of the charity to the utmost extent of 


their power, for the money would not be wasted. 
He had for a long time actively co-operated with 
ene ete nen ee 
and he knew that everything was managed 

the very best and most economical way, and in 
a manner conducive to the general welfare of the 
Inetitution. There were now forry-six pen- 
sioners on the funds of the Institution, and 
though, on the whole, the Institacion had pro- 
gressed satisfactorily since its establishment in 
1847, it now strovgly appealed to the building 





certain indications of the presence of iron; but{and kindred trades for increased support, on 
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providing for those of his own ne 
had not migsh “ forvanate as himseif, 
months the chairman’s) old partner 
[ad hccea Maced eenectommontie fands 
the Institation for many years, was on bis 
death-bed, bat he thouxht of the Institution, 
and left it a legacy of 5001, 


eae 


g 


‘The Chairman and Treasurer,” said thet the [nstita- 
tion had always found in M:.’ Plucknews » first-rate 
treseurer and a grea: friend to the charity He had also, 
uodertaken the duties of Chairman 
ev and had fulfilled his position with great 
. He (Mr. Bird) regretted, however, that many of 
friends of the charity were not present to su 
ir, Plucknett, The Institution had not i 
his opimon, so satisfactorily us the Chairman considered 
ithad. He had hoped that by thie time they would have 


at @ very short noties, 
abili 


Ke 


hada fund of at least 6,vu0l. ; not that he 
to see the itution building of its own, 
for he considered 1 Most Causes, 1 Was a mistake to 


img Companies of the City were ve r, and were 
fast dying out. His own com dave gap one, and 
hed not much to give away, but it had very comfortable 
almshouses at Bele pond, sod be thought that, with very 
litde difficulty, sume of these might be made available for 
a ad 4 Se ue recipients of the Institution's 
r iper, in responding for “‘The Patrons, 

Vice- Presidents, and Trastees,” oud he i 
fied view of the prc made by the Institution than 
Mr. Bird did, reuarking thos the only disappointment 
he experienced that evening was caused by the Sonics of 
the excellent President of the Institution, Mr. Joseph 
Taylor. He was glad to hear what had fallen from 
Mr. Bird with regard to the Bricklayers an« Tylers’ Com- 
and the Inetitution ; for he felt convinced that the 
old guilds avd companies would have their lives prolonged 
modern institutions in the cause of charity other good 

Mr. Rogers next the toast of “ The Architects 
= Surveyors,” coupled with the name of Mr, James 

arnett. 

— Barnett briefly acknowledged the compliment ; after 
which, 

Mr. A. G. Harris, the secretary, anounced subscriptions 
and donations to the extent of 36ul, , 





VALUATION OF HOUSES. 

818,— Will some of your readers inform me s safe per- 
ceutage to deduct from the annual rental of a house 
(in estimating the value for mortgage, &c.) to allow for 
ordinary repairs, and also pain:ing, &c, every three and 
seven years, as ususl, covenanted in lease ini 
differ in this respect very much. B. 8. 8. 








A PARTY-WALL QU®STION. 
“THE CRITERION.” 


At Marlborough-street, Mr. John Bettyes, of 
222, Piccadilly, was summoned, before Mr. Kaox, 
for unlawfully obstracting a workman employed 
to execute certam work in purenance of the 

etropolitan Buildings Act, 1865, upoa the pre- 
mises No. 221, Pwcadilly, intended by 
Spiers & Pond for a concert-hali and restaurant. 
We mentioned the case when it was first argued. 


Mr Hass, mores) 7 oy vp Senne 

were simple enough. s. Spiers & Pond were 
im the erection of s certain within the distriet, 
hed 
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his surveyor, but the surveyor on the defendant’ 
i refused to join in the selection i 
4 80 the ot the 
intention epenly avowed was to delay the progress of 
builaing, unless Messrs. Spiers & Pond would agree to e 
“ generel reference” in place of the reference allowed 
under the Building Act. In other words, the defendant 
wanted compensation uader heads for which he would 
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not obtain it under the Building and as he thought he 
had Messrs. Spiers & Pond in a cleft stick, he directed 
his or to do nothing, hoping in this way to drive 
the building Ounese into a This was an 


compromise. : 

illegal and, as he ht, not a creditable proceeding. 
Messrs. Spiers & Pond elected to try the case before 
under the 86th section, which gave the building 
er the power to make entry on premises to effect 

They had sent a workman in who had confessedly 
“hindered” and obstructed, and they asked the 
to impose the penalty of 107. He was afraid 


mandamus would lie to two arbitrators to appoint an 
umpire under a Canal Act, which was on all fours with the 
presen . He must dismiss the sammons, but he did 
80 reluctantly, for he strongly felt that here there wasa 


very improper attempt to defeat the plain provisions of an 
Act of Parliament. r 








LANDLORD AND TENANT. 


S1x,—With reference to your report of an 
action for damage to a chandelier, because the 
attention of the landlord was drawn to the house 
being dilapidated generally and the ceiling 
specially, it may be useful to reiterate that,—A 
landlord is nowise, at common law, impliedly 
liable to a tenant touching repairs, although 
premises are in such a condition that they can- 
not be occupied, or, it may be, have fallen down, 
or are blown up, or burnt; while the tenant 
must still pay rent until the due termination of 
his legal holding. Neither is a tenant free to 
execute essential work and deduct the cost from 
rent accruing due to his landlord, even where 
the latter has agreed to do irs, and neglected 
them; the remedy against him then being by 
action of assumpsit, or for breach of contract, or, 
if founded on stipulation in a deed, for breach 
of covenant. So Cole, in ‘ Woodfall,” observes :— 

“There is never any covenant or promise implied at 
isw on the part of s lessor of a house or land that it is 
reasonably fit for habitation, nor that the house will 
endure during the term, nor that the lessor will do any 
repairs whatever. Even where the premises become in a 
dangerous state for want of substantial repairs, and the 
landlord has notice to that effect, there is no implied 
obligation on his part to do any such repsirs.” 

It is never, under any circumstances, implied 
at law that a tenant may quit, if repairs are not 
executed ; for, as Lord Wensleydale laid down,— 
“ When parties mean that a lease is to be void 
on account of unfitness of the premises for the 
subject for which they are intended to be used, 
they should express their meaning.” 

KE. L. Tarsuck. 








A BUILDER’S ACTION. 
KIMBERLEY v. DICK AND WHITE. 


THe defendants in this suit, of which we gave 

@ report some time ago,* are Mr. William Went- 
worth Fitzwilliam Dick, M.P. for Wicklow, and 
Mr. William White, the architect, of Wimpole- 
street; and the suit arose out of a contract 
entered into by the plaintiff, who is a builder at 
Banbury, to erect a mansion for Mr. Dick at 
Homewood, in the county of Wicklow. It 
appeared that in the beginning of 1866 Mr. Dick 
decided on building the mansion in question. He 
consulted Mr. White, who prepared plans and 
Specifications, from which he considered that a 
mansion could be built at a cost not exceeding 
15,0001., including everything, and he gave a 
guarantee to that effect. The plans and specifi- 
Cations were approved by Mr. Dick, and put into 
the plaintiff’s hands, and he, without having, as 
he alleged, sufficient time to work out the quan- 
tities, signed a tender, and afterwards, in June, 
1867, entered into a contract for the due execnu- 
tion of the work, according to the plans and 
specifications, to the satisfaction of Mr. White, 
at the price of 13,6001. There was a clause in 
the contract referring all questions as to addi- 
tional works and variations of the to the 
arbitration of Mr. White, whose decision was to 
be final. The plaintiff proceeded to build the 
T™ansion, but soon, as he alleged, discovered that 
the actual quantities were greatly in excess of 

those taken out by Mr. White, upon the footing 
of which he made his tender, and on this and 

other grounds he filed his bill, praying a declara- 

tion that, in addition to the contract price of 

13,6001., he was entitled to be paid by measure- 

ment and value for all quantities of work 

actually executed by him beyond the quantities 

included in the original estimate, which he 

alleged to be wholly inadequate. Mr. White, on 








* See p. 480, ante, 


the other hand, denied the existence of any 
liability to the plaintiff, except under the con- 
tract, and refused to certify for the additional 
work; while Mr. Dick contended that he had 
agreed with Mr. Whitethat the mansion was to 
be built for 15,0001., including everything, and 
offered to pay that sum upon receiving the 
architect’s certificate, but nothing more. 


Mr. South $°; and Mr. Begg @ for the 

intiff; and Sir Ri Seger, GE, Ms. Jone 

B.C. Mr. W. Pearson, and Mr. : Hardy for the 
ts. 

The Master of the Rolls, on the 3rd inst., after stating 

the facts of the case, said that he was of inion that the 


materials supplied to the plaintiff on which to base his 
tender were extremely meagre, and that sufficient time 
for consideration was not given to the plaintiff when he 
signed the contract, he being very ill at the time, He was 
also of opinion that Mr. White was Mr. Dick’s agent for 
all purposes connected with the contract, without any 
limitation as to price, and the circumstance of the agree- 
ment as to price between Mr. White and Mr. Dick not 
having been communicated to the plaintiff, rendered it 
impossible for the defendants to insist upon the arbitra- 
tion clause, inasmuch as under it Mr. White had a direct 
personal interest in keeping down the total cost to 15,0002. 
After of the evidence, his Lordship t he 
should be inflicting undue ety on the plaintiff if he left 
him to his remedy at law. The cccounts were too compli- 
cated to be dis of at law, except by a reference, 
which his ip asserted, from experience, to be the 
most dilatory and expensive of all tribunals. His Lord- 
ship then directed an account of all works executed by 
the plaintiff under Mr. White’s direction, and not in- 
cluded in the contract, and adjourned further conside- 
ration, 








DESCENDING FLUES. 


Srz,—Can any of yourreaders oblige me with any infor- 
mation upon the proper construction of a descending 
smoke-flue, or give the particulars of a stove which has, 
from personal experi , effectually answered this pur- 
ao. In this case, the stove is to be placed about 30 ft. 
m the chimney ; and I wish to avail myself of the hori- 
zontal smoke-fiue for rings sar’ yo el but as the stove 
must be on the same floor which the horizontal 
flue will be formed, there must, of necessity, be a descend- 
ng See teen Oe tee lace. 
have invariably found some sepa | th horizontal 
smoke-flues, unless the fire 1s placed below the flue ; 
but probably some of your readers have been able to 
overcome the difficulties connected with descending flues ; 
and if so, doubtiess many others besides myself would feel 
obliged if they will make it known, B.A, 








THE SEWERS OF ST. GEORGE'S, 
HANOVER-SQUARE. 


Tus Surveyor of St. George’s (Mr. H. T. Tomkins), in 
obedience to instructions, to the St. George's, 
Hanover-square, Committee of Works, on Tuesday, that 
there were in the ich 298 manholes in sewers wi 
ventilators. Mr. Walker asked him if be considered there 
was any danger of explosion from accumulations of gas 
in these les, as he understood a writer in the 
Builder to infer. The surveyor ergs that a man going 
along the sewer would for safety hold the candle near the 
bot:om, and if due precaution were observed, no accident 
could take place, e men had printed instructions on 
this subject. If the gas in a manhole accumulated, it 
would be detected at once by the smell. Referring to the 
case of a man who was injured by an explosion o! gas in 
a sewer, he said he believed it must have occurred through 
carelessness. The man, it appeared, had written to the Gas 
Company for compensation, and the company, believin 
the gas exploded had accumulated in the sewer, deni 
their liability, and referred him to the vestry. The clerk, 
in answer to @ question, said he did not remember an 
accident of this kind before. The surveyor stated further 
that now, when a manhole is built, a ventilator is placed 
on the top of the brickwork. The committee then passed 
on to the next business, without entertaining the question 
of compensation. 











THE RIGHT TO OPEN A GATEWAY ON 
TO A PUBLIC WAY. 
BEAN V, THOMAS, 


THE question raised here was one of great 
importance as to the right of owners of land 
abutting on a public way to open doors or 
gates into it. The parties are neighbours, and 
the place in dispute is a narrow lane running 
between their land. The lane had been used by 
the public for half a centary, people going up 
and down it, though rarely, as the place was in 
@ rural district. The defendant had lately 
opened a gate from his land into the lane, and 
the plaintiff, as the owner of the soil, com- 
plained of this as an unlawful encroachment. 

The case was tried at the 

Bramwell, 


i that the Jane was 3 
i On this the learned Baron directed a 
sere for +e Parag emp holding that any one whose land 

uts on s highway has a right to open gates i 
~ et pl ; big’ y gh or doors into 

- J. Brown, Q.C., moved, on the of i 
to set aside this verdict arguing at a bey regres 
public were limited in their right to use the lane, and could 
ano 20 and down trom end to end, and that the de- 
fendant had no greater right than any one else, 

The Court, however, were from the first quite clear that 
this view could not be sustained, and 
downright absurdity. Suppose, said 
Justice, that I dropped in the lane from » balloon, or took 
my horse over it in | unting, sbould Ibe atrespasser? It 
was manifest, and, indeed, it was admitted, that this would 
be so ace: ord Oniel Fen tn a a: ent 
] surely, said the Lord Chief Justice, this be contrary 


4 





thout|}of business in various parts of the 








ORANGE PEEL: A HINT TO THE POLICE, 


THE usual season for accidents to limb and 
life from orange-pee! on the pavement is now 
commencing, and will last till next June. 
aT sich tanger by ths Solion Wb rao 
and stall keeper by the police, 
like the following words on them,— Please do 
not throw orange-peel on the pavement, as it is 
d ” the people who now, without thought, 
do iene it on the pavement, would abstain from 

so. The cards might be about 8 in. by 7 in., 
and should be placed at all shops and stalls 
where oranges are sold, especially at stalls. 


m 








CHRISTCHURCH, HANTS. 


Cannot you go to Christchurch, Hants, and 
get the good folks there to do something in the 
way of lighting and drainage? I think 
have about seventeen lamps in the town, and 
donot think they light them. The sewage runs 
down in a storm-gutter open to the street, and 
it,—smells. 

The fine old church attracted me to the place, 
and I was much eg yong fran Beene ap- 
pearance of many 0 © 80: -_ 
wretched old thatched hovels they are. No 
wonder if Christchurch gets fever or small-pox. 
Wake up, Christchurch ! 

Constant READER. 








THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 


London.--A large meeting of bricklayers has 
been held in London for the purpose of taking 
measures (0 again obtain the standard rate of 
wages, namely, eightpence per hour, which, 
daring tho depression of the last two years, has 
been reduced to various prices. 

Miscellaneous.—We need not follow the spread 
of the nine-hours movement and its adoption in 
the engineering, iron foundry, and other branches 


Suffice it to say that employers seem ry 
to grant the nine hours freely everywhere, but 
to vie with each other occasionally in doing it. 
A National Trades Council.—A special meet- 
ing of the men of the various trades, convened 
by circular, was held on Saturday evening, at the 
Inn, Blackfriars, for the purpose of esta- 
blishing an Amalgamated National Trades 
Council, to watch over the interests of the 
various trades in matters arising between capital 
and labour. The chair was taken by Mr. 
Wheatley. After a long and animated discus- 
sion, it was resolved that a National Trades 
Conacil be elected for the country, the principal 
object being to obtain the nine hours generally ; 
that a provisional committee be appointed from 
that meeting to issue circulars to the shops and 
brenches of all trades, asking them to appoint a 
representative to watch over their interest in the 
council, 
Strikes in Saxony and Belgium. — Work has 
been suspended at Chemnitz in twenty of the 
larger factories. The number of workmen who 
have struck amounts to about 6,500. The men 
demand a reduction of the number of hours to 
ten, with 25 per cent. extra for overtime. The 
Liberté, a Belgian Socialist organ, publishes & 
despatch from Ghent, stating that the strike of 
the workmen in that town is becoming general. 
A body of 3,000 men has paraded the town. 


—————————_—__ 


MONU MENTAL. 


Statue of Rev. R. Hall, at Leicester. — A 
colossal marble statue by Mr. Birnie Phillips, 
of the Rev. Robert Hull, has been unveiled at 
Leicester, in the of a large concourse 
of spectators. The statue is of white marble, on 
a pedestal of polished Scotch granite, the figure 
being 9 fc. high. It bas been raised on an orna- 
mental piece of ground known as the Oval, 00 
the New-walk. 

The Bele! of a Workmen's Friend allege po 
an journals give an account o 
auguration of the etatae of Joke Cockerill at 
Seraing, one of the most important indastrial 
centres near Liége. The whole population was 





astir. The burgomaster, and the members of the 
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communal council, went to the landing-place of 
the steamers to receive the ministers of justice, 
interior, and public works, who came to be 
present at the solemnity. At noon an enormous 
crowd occupied the square of the Hétel de Ville, 
in the middle of which stood the statue of 
Cockerill. The b there delivered an 
address, in which he represented the inaugura- 
tion of the monument ae a glorification of honest 
industry. The minister of the interior also de- 
clared that the commune of Seraing, in paying 
its debt of gratitude to Cockerill, had only inter- 
preted the feelings of the whole Belgian popula- 
tion. The statue was then unveiled, and a 
cantata by M. Radoux was executed by 400 
singers and 100 instrumentalists, and the cere 
mony terminated with the filing off of the work- 
men and a visit to the tomb of Cockerill. 








CHURCH OF ST. BOTOLPH, BISHOPSGATE. 


Tue chancel of this church, under the direc- 
tion of Messrs. Newman and Latimer, church- 
wardens, has just been cleansed from its dirt 
and whitewash, and painted and decorated. 

The ribs of the groined roof have been gilded, 
and a scroll pattern in oil and colours, sten- 
cilled alongside eachrib, the spandrel panels being 
painted a French grey, and studded over with 
gold fleurs-de-lis. The and stonework 
round the east window have been marbled, and 
the mouldings round the same gilded. The 

ilasters are also marbled, and the caps gilded. 

he walls between the pilasters on each side 
have been stencilled in oil and gilded. The 
chancel arch is painted, and has a honey- 
suckle pattern stencilled on the face; whilst on 
the coffer-panels, in the soffit, the flowers have 
been gilded solid, with a maroon background, 
and the mouldings round the panels gilded. 

The painting and decorations were executed 
by Mr. G. 8. Pritchard. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Kingston.—The new chancel aisle of Christ 
Chorch, Surbiton Hill, has been opened for 
public use. The aisle ds in design 
with the one on the northern side of the chancel, 
and has been built at the sole expense of Mr. 
J. T. Marshall, of London. The enlargement of 
the edifice rendered it necessary that the power 
of the organ should also be increased ; but the 
work, which was undertaken by Mr. Hedgeland, 
of London, has not yet been completed. While 
these alterations were going on other improve- 
ments were made in the church, the expense, 
we presume, being borne by the congregation. 
There is now a new entrance on the south-west 
side of the building, a porch having been erected 
at a cost of 2801. Then the roof of the church 
has been painted and d the colours 
being in harmony with the red bricks of which 
the church is built. The pulpit has been re- 
moved a little from its former position, and now 
stands close to the steps leading from the nave 
up to the chanoel. Oa the other—northern— 
side of the chancel is the reading-desk. The 
organ is being ‘put up in the ‘new aisle, and 
somewhat obstructs the view of the new painted 
window inserted ia the eastern wall. The 

inti on the upper part of this window 

mt “ The Ascension,’ and on the lower 
part “Scenes of our Lord’s Life after his Resar- 
rection.” Communicating with the new aisle is 
® new vestry, 12 ft. by 11 ft., one door of which 
leads into the garden attached to the vicar’s 
house. In the south aisle has been placed a 
new window, the gift of Mr. Lavers (Lavers, 
Barraud, & Westlake, London), the painting 
on which representa “ The Acnunciation.” The 
architect for the new chancel aisle, which has 
cost 7801., was Mr. O. L. Luck, of London; and 
the builder, Mr. Samuel Simpson, also of 
London, The painting and decoration of the 
roof of the church, which have been carried out 
by Mr. Lavers, have cost 400l.; and the esti- 
mate for the enlargement of the is 4421. 

Hanley.—The new chancel St. John’s 
Church, Hanley, has been with appro- 
priate services. The chancel is built of brick 
and stone, and is Early Decorated. The end is 


Ear’ 
a hy OCR an or Rigs ym pe 


east window, which is of 








belonged to the position to which they have been 


paved with encaustic tiles of Gothic| restored. The windows in the chancel, four in 
number, are now all of stained glass, three of 
them being new and the fourth a memorial win- 
dow. The east window is the gift of the five 
daughters of the rector. It is in three bays, the 
centralone bearing a representation of our Saviour 
upon the cross, and the outer ones the figures of 
St. Mary and St. John, tracery being introduced 
above. This window has been supplied by 
Messrs. Clayton & Bell, while the two others 
were obtained from Mesers. Powell. The work 
has been carried out in accordance with the 
plans and directions of Mr. Street; the builder 
being Mr. Hammond, of Great Warley, and the 
joiner Mr. Roffel, of Billericay. The total cost 
has been about 1,7001. 


floor is 
d In the altar space are inserted the 
emb of the four Evangelists, and the riser 
of the step to the altar bears the words, “ This 
do in remembrance of me.” In the remaining 
space within the altar-rail are inserted numerous 
ornamental tiles, emblematic of Our Saviour and 
his Crucifixion and Passion. The space between 
the choir-stalls is filled with plain coloured tiles 
in the form of a cross, and bordered with other 
tiles representing song- birds amidat foliage. 
Mr. W. Palmer, of Hanley, was the architect, 
and Mr, Matthews, of Hanley, the builder, while 
the tiles were from the works of Mr. Robert 
Minton Taylor, of Fenton. Messrs. Bellamy & 
Stringer, of Hanley, are enlarging and rebuild- 
ing the organ. The total outlay on account of 
both chancel and organ will be about 9001., and 
before the opening services upwards of 2001. 
was required. 

Portbury (Bristol).—The restoration of the 
chancel and nave of this church being completed, 
re-opening services have been held there. The 
work of restoration was set on foot about eighteen 
months ago by the vicar, the Rev. E. O. Tyler, 
the edifice being then in a very dilapidated 
state. About 2,0001. have been expended, in 
all,—1,3001. in the restoration of the nave, and 
7001. in that of the chancel, which has been 
nearly rebuilt, at the expense of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, in whom the great tithes are 
vested; the execution of the necessary work 
being superintended by their architect, Mr. 
Christian. The contractor was Mr. J. W. King, 
of Clifton. The chancel has a new oak roof, of 
circular ribs, with carved cornices. The old 
reredos and arcading have been cleaned and 
restored; and the walls near the communion- 
table have been decorated. The roof of the nave 
is of pitch pine, the style of the old roof being 
retained, as has also been done in the chancel. | ing, is the largest and loftiest. The room for 
The old outside lead covering of the chancel and | the infants is distinct from it, but the boys’ 
nave has been replaced by stone tiles. The|room, by the removal of a partition, can be 
stonework of the nave has been painted, and the/thrown into it, affording acoommodation for 
freestone pillars cleaned. Carved open benches | meetings, concerts, &c. The woodwork of the 
of pitch pine have been provided for the nave, | interior of the roof is open to view. The light- 
and oak choir-stalls and screen for the chancel. | ing is ample, and suitable provision has been 
The cost of the restoration so far has been quite| made for warming, ventilation, and sanitary 
met by funds obtained or promised. There is | accessories. 
urgent need of the aisles and porch (in which| Halifaz.—The corner stone of St. Mary’s 
there is a Norman arch) being restored without | Church day and Sanday schools, Lister-lane, has 
delay. About 2,000l. will be required for that | been laid. Mr. Michael Stocks, of Upper Shib- 


purpose. den Hall, near Halifax, built St. Mary’s Church, 
Downham.—The parish church has been re-| which is situated in Lister-lane, and he has 
opened, after restoration. The restoration 


since given 1,000]. towards the new schools, 
occupied seven months. The church consists of | which are to be in the Gothic style, harmonising 
a large nave, chancel, andtower. The nave and 


with the church, to which they are adjacent. 
chancel have been entirely rebuilt—the former | They have been designed by Mr. C. F. L. Hors- 
in Kentish rag, with inner walls of brick, and 


fall, of Halifax, and are estimated to cost (in- 
the latter of iron stone, found in the old walls, | cluding the ground), 2,8001., affording accom- 
intermixed with flint,—while the tower has been | modation for upwards of 500 children. 
repaired in various details, and has had new 
















































































SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Kidlington.—New schools have been opened 
here by the Dake of Marlborough. The new 
buildings occupy a central position in Kidling- 
ton, very nearly upon the site of the old schools 
with which Bishop Field’s name has always been 
associated, but they are of a more imposing 
character, and, of course, being erected in accord- 
ance with modern ideas, are more commodions, 
With the large play-grounds they occupy a con- 
siderable area—the land being a present from 
the rector and fellows of Exeter College. The 
total cost has been close upon 1,3001. Mr. O. 
Buckeridge, of Oxford and London, was the 
architect; and Mr. Walters, of Uxford, the con- 
tractor. The schools are built of stone, with 
dressings of Bath stone, the roofing being of red 
tiles, surmounted by a bell-turret. There are 
three rooms for girls, boys and infants, 
respectively, with class-rooms adjoining. The 
girls’ room, occupying the centre of the build- 


Slaughter (Gloucestershire).—An infant school 
battlements supplied. An old oak porch, at the/ and class-room, with boys’ and girls’ porches, 
south entrance, has been made use of, the | have jast been completed at Lower Slaughter. 
timbers having been re-worked and new traceries | The dimensions of the school are 25 ft. by 16 ft., 
put in. Interiorly, layers of plaster no longer | with class-room, 12 ft. by 10 ft. The walls are 
conceal the proportions and adornments of the | built of the Weal rough warm-coloured stone, 
building. One result of this clearance has been | with dressings of the Farmington freestone. 
to open the tower into the nave, as it was when | There is a bay window in the gable end next the 
the church was first erected. The tower arch,| high road, the object being to emphasise this 
which has thus been exposed, is a simple pointed | part, and to give additional space inside the 
one, and an oak screen, with drapery, now/roomi. The windows have stone mallions and 
occupies the place of the old obstruction. In| transoms, and there are stone copings to the 
the roof of the nave, which is an open one, all| gables. The roofs are constructed with open 
the old timbers are shown, and the chancel has | timbers, boarded at the back of the rafters, and 
been newly-roofed in oak boards and panels.| varnished (without any staining). A bell- 
Benches and stalls have supplanted the high-/| turret, with spirelet, covered with oak shingle, 
backed pews, those in the chancel being formed | rises from the main roof (the latter covered with 
of mixed oak and chesnat, and those in the nave | stone slates). The whole expense of the work 
of English oak, grown near the rectory. All| (upwards of 500/.), has been defrayed by Mr, 
have decorated ends, those in the nave having|C. 8. Whitmore, Q.C., recorder of Gloucester. 
been carved by the daughters of the rector, and| The same gentleman also rebuilt, at his own 
those in the chancel by Mr. Barfield, of Ingate-| cost, some five years ago, the parish church of 
stone. The nave is paved to a pattern in| Lower Slaughter, from the designs of Mr. 
Peake’s Staffordshire tiles, and the chancel is| Ferrey. The architect of the school buildings 
paved with Godwin’s encaustic tiles. The pulpit | recently completed was Mr. Edmund 8. Ferrey. 
and font are both in Caen stone. The former is| Mr. Albert Estcourt, of Gloucester, was the con- 
a gift of the Misses Evans. The reredos con- | tractor for the works. are 
sists of five arches, in Caen stone, with marble} Elland.—The Hamerton Testimonial School, 
i in connexion with the National School, has been 
opened. The erection of this school had been 
necessary by the continued increase in 
the number of children requiring educational 
facilities; and in October, 1870, the works were 
let. The architect was Mr. T. H. Rushworth, of 
London; Mr. 8S. Redihough, of Elland, the 
builder; Mr. Samuel Jagger, plumber and 
glazier; Messrs. Hutchinson & Smith, plas- 
terers. The land was given by Lord Mexborough, 
and the school has been designated “ The 
Hamerton Testimonial School,’ in honour of 


the same material running the whole length. 
The lectern, which consists of a metal standard 
with wooden reading-desk, ornamented, has been 
eas ae caddies Genuesas 
off by the poor parishioners. oO 

the ass alg and sedilia, which are placed 
under the south window of the chaacel, is formed 
from stones which were discovered in the old 
walls, and which had evidently, in remoter days, 
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Mr. John Haemerton, an inhabitant of Elland. 
The style is Gothic, with pointed windows, and 
will accommodate 218 scholars. The total cost, 
including fittings, &., will be about 9001. 
Barwell.—New schools are now being erected 
at Barwell, Leicestershire. The memorial stone 
was laid on the 19th ult., by Mr. Albert Pell, 
M.P. The buildings will be of brick, with stone 
dressings. Accommodation will be provided for 
230 children. The architect is Mr. F. B. Osborn, 
of Birmingham ; and the contractor is Mr. J. F. 


Simpson, of Leicester. 


Books Receiber. 


Papers on Subjects connected with the Duties of 
the Corps of Royal Engineers.” Contributed 
by Officers of the Royal Engineers. New 
Series. Vol. XIX. Jackson & Sons, Wool- 
wich. 1871. 

Larvr.-Coronet Hutcatnson has delayed the 

publication of the snnual volame of professional 

rs, edited by him, this year, in the hope, he 

lis us, that information concerning special 
engineering features in the late war would have 
been forwarded to him. Only one euch commnu- 
nication had, however, been received when he 
resolved to wait no longer. This is a descrip- 
tion of the passage of the wet ditch of Lanette 

52, at the siege of Strasburg, by the Prussians 

in 1870, by Colonel Lennox, R.E., V.C., C.B. 

Another volume, to be especially composed of the 

expected papers bearing on the war, is to be 

issned at an early date. 

Counting the paper detailing the passage of 
the ditch at Strasburg, there are fourteen in the 
present collection. Lieut. Denison, R.E, has 
sent a description of a landing-stage, erected at 
Drake’s Island, in Plymouth Sound, for hoisting 
heavy guns, with an explanatory drawing of it. 
The height from the rocky beach to the plat- 
forms in the casements is about 48 ft.: hence 
this task was not so simple as it might appear. 
It was executed in three weeks, however, at a 
cost of 1671. 

The editor communicates a description of the 
construction of a concrete bridge over the Metro- 
politan District Railway, already described in 
the Builder, illustrated by a drawing from the 
pen of Mr. Johnson, the engineer of the railway 
in question. The third paper is an interesting 
account of the demolition of the Leichardt, a 
full-rigged ship of 700 tons burden, that was run 
down while lying at anchor at the Nore, in 
November, 1868. Lieut. Jekyll tells the story 
of the exploit well. Tne sunken ship was blown 
up by the aid of gun-cotton. 

Lieut. Fraser, R E., fernishes notes on the 
mode of driving the Mont Cenis Railway tunnel, 

which are accompanied by a table of progress 
drawn up by M. Sommeilier, the directing engi- 
neer at Turin. Lieut. G. E. Grover, R E., con- 
tributes notes on fire-bricks that are likely to be 
usefal to young officers. The essential qualities 
of a good fire-brick, he says, are,—infusibility, 
regularity of shape, uniformity of composition, 
facility for cutting, strength, and cheapness; and 
with like insight he examines the merits of the 
fire-bricks of the various districts, and gives the 
constituents of different kinds. He also gives 
the result of experiments made in the Royal 
Arsenal to test their cracking and crashing 
weight. 

The sixth paper is on “ Defensive Reform,” 
by Captain A. Parnell, R.E. This relates to 
land defence by means of fortification, artillery, 
musketry, sorties, and mines, and is accompanied 
by diagrams showing the general arrangements of 
the proposed method. Lieut. A. B. McHardy, 
R.E., tollows with notes on the nature of clay. 
The yan ttone lewis, invented by 
Wm. Hughes, 27th company, R.E., is described 
by Lieut. Waller in the eighth paper. This con- 
trivance consists of three pieces, with a shackle 
and pin, whereof the centre piece is flat, with a 
projecting wedge on either side, and pierced with 
@ hole in the bead for the pin to pass through ; 

and the side-pieces are semi-cylindrical, with 
hollow grooves to correspond with the wedges 
of the centre. The advantages claimed for it 
are, that it need never be taken to pieces ; that 
it is safer than the rectangular lewis; and 
only a labourer is required to bore the hole in it. 

Lieut. English, B.E, in paper on the resis- 

tance of armour plates, with a wise foresight, 

endeavours to supply a means of calculating the 
effects that would be produced by an extension 
of the weight and velocity of armour-piercing 

Projectiles, with a view to ascertain the neces. 








sary increase in thickness and cost of the plates 
that will be required to withstand such ee 
improvements in them. The next contribut 

is not so strictly professional, although the 
author, Col. Graham, V.C., B.E., 0.B., treats his 
subject with reference to its military capacities. 
“ Railway iron must come into extensive use for 
field engineering purposes, such as repairing 
bridges, strengthening earthen parapets, con- 
structing temporary bomb-proofs and mage- 
zines,” ponders the colonel ; so he has set bim- 
self to calcniate the transverse strength of railway 


tron when used for p of construction. 
He also s the adoption of some simple 
formulz for field calculations. The Prussians in 


their entrenchments before Metz roofed some 
casements with railway rails placed close to- 
gether and covered with earth; and he doubts 
not bat that we shall hear that farther use has 
been and will be made of this material. 

Another paper gives an accoant of the trial at 
Shoeburyness of an mental gun-shield 
which embodied all the latest improvements, 
and was 12 ft. long end 8 ft. 2 in. high A 
battery was placed at 200 yarde from it, and 
three muzzle-loading rifled guns brought to bear 
upon it. At the end of the first day’s firing the 
shield preserved its entirety, and showed no 
signs of penetration or yielding; but some ad- 
ditional rounds on subsequent occasions did not 
leave it so scathless as to make us feel too 
secure, 





Canal Commission: Letter to the Honourable the 
Secretary of State, from the Canal Commis. 
stoners, respecting the Improvement of the 
Inland Navigation of the Dominion of Canada. 
O:tawa, 24:h January, 1871. 

Tue Governor-General of Canada issued, at the 
close of last year,a Royal Commission to inquire 
“as to the best means of effurding such access 
to the sea-board as may best be calonlated to 
attract a large and yearly increasing share of 
the trade of the north-western portion of North 
America through Canadian waters, as well as a 
thorough and comprehensive improvement of 
the canal system ” of the Dominion, with a view 
to such a comprehensive improvement of the 
canal system es will enable Canada to compete 
successfully with the United States for the 
transit trade of the great Western country. 

The letter and voluminous evidence now before 

us form a kind of preliminary report, which is 

to be followed up by the report proper of the 

Commissioners. The letter is signed “ Hagh 

Allan, Chairman; C. 8. Gzowski, D. D. Calvin, 

P. Garneau, Alexander Jardine, S. L. Shannon, 

and Samuel Keefer, Secretary.” 

The volume is accompanied by a sectional sheet 

of comparative profiles of the several lines of 

navigation, existing or proposed, between Saulte 

Ste. Marie and tide waters, vid the We land and 

St. Lawrence Canals, the proposed Ottawa 

Canal, and the Georgian Bay Canal, 704 ft. over 

tide-water level at Lake Simcoe. 

Without attempting here to criticise the 

special route recommended, we bring this volume 

under the notice of our readers as one of 
national importance, not only to Canada, but 
to England as well. 





VARIORUM, 


“ Intuitive Calculations. By Daniel O’Gorman, 
The twenty-fourth edition, corrected and en- 
larged by J. R. Young. London : Lockwood & Co. 
1871” A twenty-fourth edition of a work needs 
little recommendation from any reviewer. The 
present edition is considerably enlarged by Mr. 
Young, who was formerly Professor of Mathe- 
matics in Belfast College. The volume professes 
to give easy and compendious methods of per- 
forming the various arithmetical operations 
required in commercial and business trans- 
actions ; gen with full explanations of 
decima)s and duodecimals, several useful tables, 
and an examination and discussion of the best 
schemes for a decimal coinage.——“ Borovgh of 
Salford: 8ub Committee’s Report to the Salford 
District General Purposes Committee. Salford 
Steam Printing Company.” This report con- 
sists mainly of the report of the surveyor, Mr. 
Bowden, ©.8., to the sub-committee, on three 
separste plans which he has on the 
interception of the sewage from the river Irwell 
in the Salford district. The surveyor recom- 
mends the carrying out of the first of these 
plans, comprising the construction of a sewer 
which will intercept and carry off the sewage 





and ordinary rain-fall from the whole of the dis- 


SUT 
uel 


iS 


all would follow.——“ The Educationa 
Amusement in London” (Hogg & Son), 
good motive,—“to draw the attention of the 
working classes to the profitable in which 
they may spend their holidays:” bat it is insuf. 
ficiently done, and the cuts are simply atrocious. 
——“Tom Hood’s Comic Annual for 1872” 
(80, Fleet-street) has some amusing stories and 
laughable cuts. It is quite up to ite own mark, 
——The People’s Magazine for November in- 
eludes an interesting popular account of the 
Moabite Stone. 








Miscellunes. 


Beating the Conservatory.—Heating by 
means of gas ie understood at preseat by com- 
paratively few amongst the se Ph 
who might be advantaged by it. ly im the 
neighbourhood of towns is this mode of obtain- 
ing heat available, and it is in the urban garden 
for the most part where gas-heating is most 
required. The subject may be disposed of in a 
general way for the comfort of such as prefer a 
summary to any ay area by the remark that 
a plant-house may be heated with gas in a most 
efficient and cleanly manner, end the heating 
apparatus will occasion less trouble in manage- 
ment than any kind of apparatus requiring any 
other kind of fael. But the conditions of success 
in this business are somewhat narrowly defined, 
and a mistake at any point may result in 
disasters, or, at all evente, in a failare so com- 
plete that it will be needful to undo all that has 
been done, and begin again. Que of the most 
important conditions of success is to apply the 
system to plant-houses of comparatively small 
size. Asa matter of fact, the conserva- 


long by 10 ft. 
have instanced as the largest etracture to which 


gas-heating may be applied conveniently.—The 
Gardener's Magazine. 


Uxbridge, by Messrs. Fassni & Buns, of the 
same town, the designs ot Mr. C. J. Shoppee, 
architect. It has been designed for ° 


of gable, &c. 
old plain tiles, which 
purpose, relieved with orna- 
mental tiles. The ridges manafectured 
by Cooper, of Pinkney’s-green, Maidenhead ; 
the eaves, and down-p'pes are 





Messrs. Walter Macfarlane & Oo.’s manufacture 
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Teavsfer of Columbia Market te the 
Corporatios.—A of an interesting 
character took place at market on 
Friday in leet week, on the occasion of the 
transfer of the building by the Baroness Burdett 
Coutts to the Corporation of London. The 
Lord Mayor and Sheriffs, in their official robes, 
the former attended by the City Marshal and 
the Sword and Mace were received in 
the central hail, which was laid with red baize. 
The Markets Committee had already assembled. 
The Baroness Burdett Coutts arrived shortly 
afterwards, and was received at the entrance 
by Mr. Bontems and a tation of the Markets 
the bom, Wee te beac tt ceoecien 

w 
the market took Her ladyship was ac- 
companied by the Earl of Harrowby, Mr. Francis 
T. B. Money, Lady Augusta P Mrs. Brown, 
Mrs. General e, the Hon. Walde- 
grave Leslie, the Rev. R. B. Owen (rector of 
Boroughbridge, Yorkshire), Sir James Lidoaita, 
Sir Travers Twiss, and others. The Berl of 
Harrowby, addressing the Lord Mayor, at Lady 
Coutte’s request, read an address on her behalf. 
The Company then sat down in another chamber 
to a déjeiner provided by the Markets Com- 
mittee. Tne Lord Mayor presided, and there 
were about fifty persons present. Towards 
the close of the meeting Lady Bardett-Coutts 
expressed the pleasare which it had given 
her to construct a centre of industry in that 


neighbourhood, and to link her name to that of (iT 


the municipality. She “The Health 
of the Ancient Guilds of the City of London,” 
coupling it with the name of | Sir W. A. 


Rose. On leaving the market Lady Coutts was 


enthusiastically cheered. 


Memorial of Fidelity in a Dog.—Ai the 
last meeting of the Ediuburgh town council, it was 
announced that, at the request of the Baroness 
Bardett Coutts, Mr. Brodie, R.S.A., has designed 
@ memoria! fountain, intended to commemorate 
the story of “ Greyfriars’ B »bby,” —a dog which, 
if we rightly remember, haunted the grave of 
his master in Greyfriars churchyard. The de- 
sign, as deacribed in the Scotsman, is that of a 
fountain, 7 ft. in height, to be worked out ia a 
beautiful red granite, obtained from Westmore- 
land. The base of the fountain is in the form of 
an octagonal basin, 3 ft. in diameter, to be con- 
structed of axed granite, This basin, standing 
only a few inches above the ground, is intended 
to afford a drinking place for Buobby’s canine 
relations. From its centre rises a cylindrical 
column of polished granite, 2 ft. high and about 
20 in. in diameter, terminating at the top in a 
moulding, on which reste the principal basin of 
the fountain. This is of circular shape, and 
modelled after a well-known form of Classic 
vase, its diameter being between 3 ft. and 4 ft. A 
second colamn, 18 in. high and 12 in. in diameter, 
rises out of the upper basin, and supports a 
bronze sitting fixare of Bobby, which forms the 
apex of the structure. Oa the lower column 
will be placed a bronze plate, recording the well- 
ascertained facts of the dog’s history, without 
the fictitious embellishments; while the upper 
column will bear, also in bronze, the arms of 
Baroness Coutts and those of the city of Edin- 
burgh, together with suitable inscriptions. The 
site which has been spoken of for the monu- 
ment is the of the pavement at the corner 
of George IV.’s Bridge and Candlemaker-row. 


Proposed Cottage Hospital at Ledbury. 
A large and influential meeting of the resident 
clergy and gentry“has been held at the Coart 
House, Ledbary, to consider the expediency of 
establishing a cottage hospital there. Earl Somers 
presided. The object was strongly advocated by 
his lordship, who called attention to the name- 
rous similar institations throughout the country, 
especially in neighboarhoods which were at a 
great distance from county hospitals. He also 
showed, from the opinions of gentlemen con- 
nected with cottage hospitals, that the larger 
institutions were not in any way injured by the 
formation of the smaller; also that, generally 
speaking, there were better treatment and 

benefit derived in the smaller hospitals 
than in the larger, instancing as such, that 
whereas one in every three cases of amputation 
performed in the larger institations proved fatal, 
only one in nine proved fatal in the smaller. 
His lordship stated that about 1501. would be 
required to establish the hospital, and the yearly 
expenses would be aboat 1001. A committee, 
Consisting of Mr. Michael Biddulph, M-P., and a 
wamber of clergy and gentry, with Earl Somers 
as president, was formed. 


The Animais’ Asyiam.—In reply to “In- 
quirer,” the Brown Lostitution is baing erected 
in the Walworth-road, near the Nine Elms 
Station, The institution will consist of three 
blocks. The first is for the accommodation 
the animals under treatment and observation, 
and consists of a five-stall stable, and five other 
rooms for animals, a dead-house and post- 
mortem room, @ stove for cookieg the avimal’s 
food, and a hayloft. Connected with thie is a 
dog-kennel, which is semi-detached from the 
main building. The second block of buildings 
is devoted entirely to scientific purposes, and 
may be called the pathological laboratory. It is 
built in two stories, the upper of which contains 
five apartments, which will be entirely devoted 
to the scientific investigation of morbid pro- 
cesses. They comprise a chemical laboratory, a 
private laboratory for the professor, a room for 
keeping apparatas in, and a separate room for 
gas apparatus, beneath which, and commani- 
cating with it by a trap-door, is another room to 
contain a furnace and sulphuretted hyd 
apparatus. The third block of buildings (which 
was purchased with the ground) consiste of two 
ordinary dwelling-houses. 


An Bilaborate Milestone.—A new and 
| somewhat novel milestone,—a reminder to the 
| wayfarer,—has been recently erected on the 
road between Shipston and Stratford-on- Avon, 
| near the new lodge leading to Eatington Park. 
he memorial is formed of a double cube of 
hard stone, forming the base of an ornamental 
cross, which surmounts the whole. The sides 
are panelled, and on the west and east bear the 
arms of the Bishop of Worcester and Shirley of 
Eatington. On the south is the following in- 
scription :— 

“6 Mries 


To Shakespeare's town, whose name 
Is known throughout the earth ; 
To Shipston 4, whose lesser fame 
Boasts no such poet's birth,” 
On the northern face is :— 
“ Crax mesa lux.” 
“* After Darkness, LIGHT ; 
From light hope flows, 
And peace in Deatn, 
In Christ a sure repose.” 
“ Spes, 1971.” 
Round the base of the cross, which rises angalar- 
wise from the weatherings of the pedestal, are 
similar sentiments in Latin. The whole has 
been designed, and the expense borne, by Mr. E. 
P. Shirley, of Eatington Park. 


The London Water-Supply.—The report 
by Dr. Frankland, F.R8., of the results of his 
chemical examination of the waters supplied to 
the metropolis during last month has created 
considerable excitement among the ratepayers 
and local bodies in various of London. 
Although Dr. Frankland attributes the bad 
quality of some of the waters tu the recent heavy 
rains and consequent flashing of sewers which 
might be taken as an exceptional cause, the 
ratepayers and local bodies are about to take 
action in the matter, in view of the probable 
impure condition of the water supplied during 
the winter season. Especially in those districts 
supplied by the Chelsea, Southwark, Grand 
Janction, and Lambeth companies, has alarm 
been felt with reference to the quality of the 
water delivered by them, which Dr. Frankland, 
in his report, stated was “so pollated by dis- 
solved organic impurities as to render it unde- 
sirable for human consumption.” In South 
London there has existed for some time great 
dissatisfaction with the water supplied to the 
public, and the agitation for a guaranteed supply 
of pure water is likely to be opened forthwith. 


Exeter Cathedral — The middle compart- 
ment of the reredos will be provided by Dr. 
Biackall, in memory of his great grandfather, 
Bishop Blackall; and the two side compart- 
ments will be farnished by Chancellor Hariog- 
ton. The Cnancellor has contributed 4,0001. in 
a lump sum, and besides that and the two 
reredos compartments, which will cost some 
8501., he has erected the esat window in the 
lady chapel, at an outlay of 6001. and also gives 
the hoiy table, the commonion-rails, and the 
litany-desk. Mr. Edwin Force, the chapter 
clerk, presented a carved stone pulpit, at the 
cost of about 400!. 


The Cattie-Trough in Piccadilly.—The 
Vestry of st. George’s, Hanover-square, has 
called on the Drinking Fountain Association to 
remove this trough, so anwisely opposite 











the new end of Park-lane. it causes 
is considerable. | 


A Substitute for Woed Engraviog.—The 
new mecnanical agent, the “ jet of aand,” has as 
yet only exhibited a fraction of ite possible ap- 
plications. The latest adaptavion its inventor 
bas succeeded in developing inte practical effi- 
cieney is to a pecaliar process of replacing the 
art of wood-outting. The few experiments con- 
dacted in this direction in America bave pro- 
mige of success. The process consiste of bring- 
ing upon a suitable matrix a photographic copy 
of the drawing or engraving which it is desired 
to reprodace. This is then passed beneath the 
sand-blast, and the cutting thas obtained. This 
is fiaally sabjected to the electrotypmg process, 
and any desirable number of copies thus pro- 
duced. The same invention bas been success- 
fally applied to the decoration of marbles and 
other stones for ornamental purposes. For this 
purpose the blocks are protected with an open 
design of sheet-iron, or of sheet-rabber, and the 
steam sand jet directed upon them from a con- 
venient distance. 

Mont.Gothard Tunnel.—The treaty con- 
cerning the Mont-Govhard Tunnel has been 
signed at Berlin by Prince Bismarok, Oount 
Lauvay, and Col. Hammer, on behalf of Ger- 
many, Italy, and Switzerland. it stipulates that 
the Northern Confederation ehali furnish a sab- 
vention of 20,000,000 francs. Of that sum 
10,000,000 francs are already offered by Prussia, 
the Grand Duchy of Baden, and various railway 
companies. The finances of the empire will 
therefore only have to farnish a subsidy of about 
10,000,000 francs, and there is no doabt that the 
Reichstag, to which the treaty has to be sub- 
mitsed, will vote the necessary fands. The 
20,000,000 francs subvention that Switzerland 
has undertaken to provide are alzo covered. The 
works of the new line will commence in the 
spring. 

Working a Tramway by Steam.—Ai 
Edinbargh a steam train has made a successful 
trial on the horse-tramway just opened between 
Haymarket and Lich, a distance of several 
miles. The Scotsman says that although it 
was the busiest hour of the day, and traffic wag 
at its test, tramway cars, with young horses 
fresh from the country constautly passing, no 
horse was frightened, nor were the bystanders 
annoyed by steam or smoke. The whole journey 
of a little over six miles was performed im 
fifty minutes, including all stoppages. The 
average speed maintained, exclusive of stoppages, 
was about nine miles an hoar, and, it is said, 
might as safely and easily been at the rate of 
twelve. 


Lightning Conductors. — A means for 
increasing the inductive effect of lightni 
condactors has been introduced in the Uni 
States. It is called the Equilibriam Disk, and 
consists of a cast-iron star about 40 lb. weight, 
which has seventy-two horizontal and vertical 
rays or discharging points. This disk must be 
baried in the groand at a depth usually of 6 ft., 
where constant moisture may be aaticipated, 
The conducting rod being then fired in the 
central hole by a copper ring or wedges, the 
instrument is ready for use; and, by reason of 
the namber of discharging pointe in the disk, is 
believed to be more efficient than the ordinary 
condactor. 


The Arithmometer.— Apropos of Babbage, 
a calculating machine, invent-d by M. Thomas 
(de Colmar), Paris, is in use at the India Office, 
General Register Office, Somerset House, and 
various observatories, and insurance offices. 
The instrument has latterly been simplified and 
improved. With this machine, it seems, & 
namber with eight places of figares can be 
multiplied by eight figures in eigateen seconds ; 
sixteen figures can be divided by eight figures 
in twenty seconds ; and a square rovt of sixteen 
figures can be extracted, witn the proof, in less 
than two minutes, the resalts being obtained 
with mechanical accuracy. 

Gift to the National Gallery.—Sir Richard 
Waliace has presented to the National Gallery 
the well-known picture by Terbuarg of “ The 

of Manster,” bought by his father, the 
late Marquis of Hertford, some years since, at 
Prince Demidoff’s sale, for 7,3601. Sir W. Boxtall 
had offered 7,00U1. at thesale, on the part of the 
National Gallery authorities, and then retired 
from the bidding. 

Society of Painters in Water Colours. 
The private view of the Winter Exhibition of 
sketches and studies by members of this society 
will take piace on Saturday, the 18ch inst. 
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Maidstone.—The foundation-stoneof the new 
church of St. Faith, Maidstone, has been laid. 
The new edifice is designed by Mr. E. W. Ste- 
phens, of Maidstone, and will accommodate 
about 620 . The whole of the sittings 
will befree. The cost of the structure will be 
about 5,0001. The church is to be erected on the 
site of the ancient chapelry of St. Faith, which is 
believed to date back 600 years. The edifice 
will be built in the Early Decorated style of archi- 
tecture, and comprise—Nave, 68 ft. by 30 ft. 
6 in.; north and south aisles, 68 ft. by 13 ft. 
Gin.; chancel, 30 ft. by 26 ft.; with organ- 
chamber, vestry, and tower, 22 ft. square, which 
will at some future time be surmounted with a 
spire, rising to the height of 170 ft. from the 
ground level. There will be two entrances to 
the church, the principal one being under the 
tower, and 7 ft. wide, the other entrance at the 
west of the north aisle. The sittings will be 
entirely free and unappropriated. Messrs. 
Clements & Wallis, of Maidstone, are the con- 
tractors 


The Society of Arts.—On November 15th, 
the opening address will be delivered by Lord 
Henry G. Lennox, M.P., chairman of the council. 
On succeeding Wednesdays, papers will be read,— 
“ On the Present State of the Throvgh Railway 
Communication to India,” by Mr. Hyde Clarke ; 
“On Tramways and their Structure, Vehicles, 
Haulage, and Uses,” by Mr. W. Bridges Adams; 
“On Sewage as a Fertilizer of Land, and Land 
as a Purifier of Sewage,” by Mr. J. Bailey 
Denton; “ Observations on the Esparto Plant,” 
by Mr. Robert Johnston; and, “ On the Study 
of Economic Botany, and its Claims Educa- 
tionally and Commercially Considered,” by Mr. 
James Collins. A course of Cantor Lectures, 
‘On Vitreous Colours and Pigments,” will be 
delivered by Professor Barff, M.A., during the 
session. 

The New Railway Viaduct at Penzance. 
The new viaduct at Chyandour is nearly com- 
pleted. Trains will run over it into the Penzance 
Station. The plans as well as the works them- 
selves, have been carried out under the direction 
of the engineer of the West Cornwall portion of 
the line, Mr. J. D. Sheriff. In its course, running 
east from the main line over Chyandour River, 
the rails, says the Cornish Telegraph, are fixed 
on woodwork, laid on granite piers. Farther 
east, the viaduct is built of timber, bolted 
together. 

Exhibition in Moscow.—The two-hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Peter the Great oocurs 
on the 30th of next May,—i ¢., the 11th of June, 
according to our reckoning,—and the Russians 
intend to celebrate it by opening a great Poly- 
technic Exhibition in Moscow on that day. All 
nations are invited to contribute; and it is 
understood that manufacturers and others in 
this country are already ‘preparing for it. The 
Bussian Steam Navigation and Trading Com- 
pany undertake to forward goods, freight free, 
and the railway companies carry, at reduced 
charges, all goods intended for the Exhibition. 
A committee in aid is sitting at the Society 
of Arts, John-street, Adelphi. 


Ancient Remains.—In the course of the 
works in progress in connexion with the restora- 
tion of the choir of Bath Abbey, the workmen 
have come across @ massive column of the old 
Norman Abbey, similar to those found below the 
floor in the other part of the building. Near 
this spot another discovery has been made, that 
of a vault which it is thought not improbable 
may prove to be that where Bishop Oliver King 
was buried. Uncertainty has always attached 
to the burial-place of this prelate, whether in the 
Bath Abbey, or the Chapel Royal Windsor. 


The Wew Foreign Cattle Market.—Active 
Progress is being made in the formation of this 
new market at Deptford for foreign cattle, &c. ; 
and the contractors are to complete and give 
over the market to the City authorities on 
December 16th. Three landing-stages by the 
river side are Capacious cattle and sheep 
lairs are being made, and the new foreign cattle 
market will be opened for the reception of stock 
and for public business early in January next. 


The Value of Land in London.—The 
piece of ground at the corner of Queen Victoria- 
street, Mansion House, has been let by the 
Metropolitan Board of Works for 5,5001. a year, 
which, according to the City Press (we do not 
ourselves know the exact quantity), is equal to 
about & sovereign per square foot. Capitalising 
this at thirty years’ purchase, we get as the 


‘Warming Railway Carriages.—A plan is 
being tried now on the Rybinsk-Bologoie line, in 
Russia, for heating pessenger The 
experiments on a third-claes carriage have been 
successful, only it is hoped that the loss of 
heated air may be made less than at present. 
The heater is outside the compartments, and 
the heated air is pumped in by means of 





cylinders and pistons taking their motion on 
the axles. 


The Iastitution of Civil Bagineers.—The 
possibility of distributing letters throughout the 
metropolitan districts by means of pneumatic 
agency, instead of by foot-carriers and postal 
carts, will engage the attention of the meinbers 
of this society on Tuesday evening next, the 
14th inst., when a paper by Mr. Carl Siemens is 
to be read and discussed, on “ Pneumatic 
Despatch Tubes: the Circuit System.” 


Fall of a Spinning-mill.— While all hands 
were employed at Everleigh Spinning-mills, near 
Stockport, on Wednesday, a portion of the build- 
ing which is being enlarged gave way, and fell 
into the blowing and cotton rooms. Several 
hands engaged there rushed tothe windows, and 
escaped by them, except a boy, who was buried 
in the brickwork and kill A bricklayer 
shared the same fate, and two other men were 
seriously injured. 

Palatial Barracks.—The “ palatial bar- 
racks” at Allahabad, which cost more than 
200,0001., have been definitely pronounced so 
unsafe that the 104th Eegiment, according to 
the Times of India, have been ordered to vacate 
them at once. The men went under canvas. 


Surveyor to St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 
Mr. Hardwick has resigaed this appointment, 
and there are, of course, several candidates for 
it. Prominently amongst them are Mr. Frederick 
Marrable and Mr. I’Anson. Mr. W. J. Gardiner 
is also in the field. 


The Guest Hospital, Dudiey.—At Dudley, 
the Earl and Countess of Dudley have opened a 
new hospital, built at s cost of upwards of 
30,0001., the gift of the Earl. The endowments 
consist of a donation of 20,0001., left by the late 
Mr. Joseph Guest. 


Institution of Surveyors. — The first 
ordinary general meeting of the session will be 
held on Monday, November 13th, 1871, when the 
President, Mr. Richard Hall, will open the 
session with an address. The chair to be taken 
at eight o’clock. 


Derby.—The foundation-stone of the new 
church of St. Anne, Derby, has been laid. The 
proposed erection will be of a larger size than 
that already in use. The site is in Whitecross- 
street, given by Mr. W. Mundy, of Markeaton. 








TENDERS 
For alterations and additions to a warehouse, Watling- 
street. Mr. Herbert Ford, architect :— 
Lawrence & 80D ....ccccercerseeee £1,842 0 0 
roe orga & Waldram......... a. 00 
DUESE. -cceesscasiccsoccsssbenecsbabense 000 
Browne & HobinsOn..+.s+vs.-csesene . Ue 09 
0 
0 0 
0 












For stables at Liverpool, for the Liv Tramway 
>on p Messrs. Francis H. Fowler Hill, archi- 
tects :— 

Lowry & Co. .iscsssseee eoccceavonece £14,450 0 0 
Henshaw .........+ Soonesevescce hones . 14,244 0 0 
Tones & BONG eccrcsceversescecseeee . 12,955 0 6 
Parker & Son .... 12,090 0 0 
Haigh & Co. .... + 11,996 0 0 
Holme & Nicol .........sssserveeres 11,868 0 0 





Por the erection of St. John's Schools and master’s 
house, East Dulwich, Surrey. Messrs. Henry Jarvis & 
Son, architects :— 


















Higgs 23,330 0 0 
Shapley & Webster........+...+« oe 8,263 0 0 
Brass 8,227 0 0 
Downs 2,006 0 0 
Tarrant ... 2,046 0 0 
Gammon & SOon8 .......00s000s serene 2,941 0 0 
Marsland & SOn8.....s.000c0e0ee 2,910 0 0 
Henshaw & Co, . 00 
Shepherd .....cccseesseee a 00 
Thompson ..,....000 ercceeses 00 





For alterations and additions to Vernon Chapel, Mr. 
J. Goodchild, architect, Quantities supplied :— 
E 


amined seas Mattel Mt 


0 
) 
0 








Oe a Hughes ........ecscessererseneee 


For alterations and additions to school at B i 
near Manchester, Mr. J, Sherwin, architect, 
supplied :— 

Plaskett 



























































£586 9 0 
Davison 682 0 0 
Warburton 622 0 0 
Winter 610 0 0 
Wilson #8 00 
Thompson 479 0 0 
Wade, Brothers ........csssssersersess . 4300 
Herd (accepted) ...rccccrsersserererese 472 0 0 

For Boys’ Industrial Home at Bisley, Surrey (second 

group of gs), for Mr. W. Williams and the Com. 
mittee. Messrs, & Brock, architects :— 
£6,483 0 0 
moumen. ETE pth : 0 
Manley ROGUE .ccrccccsccnveeceoces 0 
Carter & Bon ....ccce00 ecsvccceeenss OF OO 
Harris 6,475 0 0 
Perry & Co, 5,248 0 0 
Wood 6,100 0 0 
Haynes | 4,897 0 0 

For works to houses, Belsize-gardens, Hampstead, 

Mr, W. Thompson, architect :— 

Bird £820 0 0 
Taviner & Sons -. 809 0 0 
Nighti 791 0 0 
603 0 0 

For new warehouse for Mr. H. Horne, St. Mary Axe, 


City. Mr. T. C, Clarke, architect :— 
Wood £2,290 















































00 
Crabb 2,140 0 0 
vy ba -pateonamaanarnoned ales ° ° 
Carter 1,970 0 0 
Preedy 1,965 0 0 
Kilby 1,930 0 0 
Henshaw 1,875 0 0 
Kipps 1,854 0 0 
Brown 1,779 0 0 
Tarrant 1,748 0 0 
Merrit’ 1,743 0 0 
For two houses at South-place, Knightsbridge, for ; 
Sterling. Mr. J. P, Sanders, architect. Quantities supptied 
by Mr. Poland :— 
Steer £12,496 
Fish 11,900 
Stimpson 11,475 
Foster 1,377 
Newman & Mann 11,366 





10,125 
9,790 


eccooooooscooose 
Scoosefeoeooesocs 


Macey (withdrawn) ......00+..+++ 











For the erection of a school at Bennington, Herts. Mr 
T. T. Smith, architect, Quantities by Mesers. Wilds & 
Son, Hertford :... 














Lawrence £627 16 0 
Castle 693 0 0 
Raymert 590 0 0 
Willis 684 0 0 
Warner (accepted)......scsssesesserses 664 0 0 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Leeds School Competition.— ts are inquiring if any- 
thing has been done with regard to the above competition. 


B. A—A. H.-J. M—H. & F.—J. P.—B. W.—B. R-H. & B— 
C. F.—W. B.-H. F.—G. 8. P.—W. T.-J. H. HA P.M. & 
RB. P.—B.N.& W.—B. BR. A—E. J. B-F. T. D.—A C.-K 8.8 
Barly Brickwork (in type).—Bulldings for Music (in ty,).—Oo 
Charities (cn type).—Ancient Records of 8'. Michael's, Cornhill (in 
type).—T. G, O. (next wees). 


We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses, 


All statements of facts, liste of Tenders, &c., must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for 
publication, 


Nora—The responsibility of signed articies, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests of course with the authors. 
A TE 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

Advertisements cannot be received for the current 
week’ s issue later than THREE o'clock, p.m.» 
on THURSDAY. 

6H NOTICE.—AU Communications respect- 
ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, Se. should be 
addressed to “The Publisher of the Builder,” 
No. 1, York-street, Covent Garden. All other 
Communications should be addressed to the 
“ Editor,” and wor to the “ Publisher.” 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for Testi 
MONIALS left at the Office in reply to Advertise 
ments, and strongly recommends that Ooriss 




















price per acre for the freehold, 1,306,8001, 


: 


xtra depth, 
COST cacheseniniinrniints sroovee £515 0 0 ,.....81610 0 
Bayes & Ramadge ......... 36 a, ee 812 0 
BRE BD BOM sescccsccccccsesce 493 0 0 .... 16 0 0 
Pask Seseeeerveseceoessorsesese 443 0 0 seeeee ——— 
Bridgman, Nuthall,& Oo. 4:1 0 0 ..... 10 0 0 
Woodward siscecsscsesessass 425 00 1... 10 0 0 
ley POC COE EER ee eSOSeEETeE EES 387 10 0 eotece a 





ONLY should be sent, 


















Oe a ical 


